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The Literary Week. 

An important book of the week is Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
The Poetry of Robert Browning, a volume of four 
hundred and forty pages, following the same author’s 
Tennyson after ten years. Those who desire ‘to read books 
about books and who would rather be shown their way to 
an appreciation of what is fine, than seek it for themselves, 
will find guidance in this volume as well as enthusidsm, 
and the frank expression of personal preferences. To 
Balaustion Mr. Brooke gives an entire chapter, declaring 
himself in the opening lines. ‘‘ Among the women whom 
Browning made, Balaustion is the crown. So vivid is her 
presentation that she seems with us in our daily life. And 


she also fills the historical imagination. One would easily 
fall in love with her. > 





A yew book by Mr. Berenson is very welcome. The 
present volume is a second series of The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art. It contains nine papers, including 
. The Caen Sposalizio,” and ‘‘ Rudiments of Connoisseur- 
ship.” In a preface Mr. Berenson speaks thus of 
Morelli. ‘‘ Unfortunately that great inventor was so much 
of a mere empiric, that he could say, ‘The connoisseur 
should above all things have no bump cf philosophy.’ 
The result of this consistently held attitude of his was 
that his method laid itself out to ridicule, and, what is 
worse, misunderstanding.”” Mr. Berenson also gives the 
reader a glimpse of autobiography recalling the time when 
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he spent happy years as a youth wandering over the length 
and breadth of Italy. ‘There was a book that always 
went with me, or, to be more accurate, part of a book— 
the section on Architecture in Burckhardt’s Cicerone.” 





= 


We have already received a score of Christmas books for 
children. Among them is a reprint of Hood’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Eugene Aram” with comic illustrations. It is difficult 
to imagine to what kind of child such companionship of 
text and picture could possibly appeal. ‘The poem is too 
peace-disturbing for most children. ~What_ possible 
reason can there be for making the pictures comic ? 


Tue appearance this week of Mr. John Morrison 
Davidson’s Scotland Revisited, to which Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham contributes a characteristic intro- 
duction, may serve to recall Mr. Davidson’s pronounce- 
ment some half-dozen years ago, to the effect that Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s rightful designation is nothing 
less than Robert IV. of Scotland. A suggestion has been 
made that Mr. Morrison Davidson should devote some time 
to the preparation of a memoir, treating particularly of 
the early years, of his brother, Thomas Davidson, who 
died two years ago in the Adirondacks. The late William 
Clarke, in his tribute to Thomas Davidson in the Spectator’, 
wrote that he ‘‘ might easily have laid claim to having 
been at the time of his death one of the dozen most 
learned men on this planet.’’ Prof. James, of Harvard, 
who was familiar with the later years of *‘ the modern 
wandering scholar,” has been mentioned as a joint 
biographer. 

THe comments on the constitution of the British Academy 
of Letters, sarcastic and otherwise, that have appeared in 
the press, would make a little volume. Mr. Andrew Lang 
is always amusing on the subject. ‘‘ What we mainly 
admire in our New Academy,” he remarks in Longman’s 
Magazine, ‘‘ is the perfect success with which ‘ literature’ 
(in the popular sense) has been excluded. Mr. Lecky, [ 
think, is the only poet on the list.’’ C. K. 8. who printed 
in The Sphere his notion of how the New Academy should 
be constituted, remarks in the current issue of that 

riodical that he has received many letters in reference to 
vis list. We can well believe it. C. K. 8. adds: “I 
have no doubt that its personnel was very wrong, but it 
was the scheme of sections that I was really in love with, 
and here I believe that I was right. It may be, as 
correspondents suggest, that Mr. Andrew Lang should 
be placed under Folk-lore, and that the names of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton and Mr. Edmund Gosse should have been added 
as representative critics. These are but details.”’ Details, 
possibly, but detail of rather an interesting nature to 
fr. Lang, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and Mr. Gosse. 


Tne signed article by Dr. Parker in Monday’s Times 
would be to many people a new revelation of that veteran’s 
talents. Those, however, who keep a watch over every 
manifestation of English prose have long been aware that 
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the Doctor’s writing counts. Heis a man with a style— 
rhetorical, perhaps, but with a genuine lyricism or 
‘ecstasy’ and an ever ebullient wit. The Times article 
was a fair example of his powers. The passage describing 
the gradual death of the ‘‘ English Sunday” was 
admirable English, And none but a born satirist, whose 
ideas fall naturally into epigrammatic forms, could have 
written this: ‘‘ False doctrine, however eloquently ex- 
pounded, hardly ever pays itsown rent. Many a startling 
heterodoxy intended to bring in an intellectual renaissance 
has had its light cut off by some sordid gas company 
callously indifferent to modern speculation and the 
artistic temperament.” 


Ix the same issue of the Times (which, where it does 
break a tradition, shatters it) was another signed article, 
telegraphed to the length of three columns, by Sverdrup, 
the explorer, from Seandinavia. It was factual, full of 
meat, but entirely deficient in style. Dr. Johnson, who 
missed nothing, once remarked with virulence that travel- 
books as a class were very badly written. The observation 
is at least as true to-day as it was when a tour in the 
Hebrides involved enterprise. The coming autumn will 
be prolific in travel-books ; among others will be one by 
Dr. Carl Peters. We shall hope for the best. 


Vor. I. No. 1. These words will shortly appear on the 
first number of a new illustrated monthly magazine which 
will add nothing to the more frivolous magazine matter of 
the day. The World's Work, to be founded and edited by 
Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., will concern itself with national 
efficiency and social progress. It is addressed to all 
readers, and they are an increasing number, who are alive 
to the necessity of a general waking-up of the nation. Its 
object is to present each month a picture of the activities 
of the world~-in public life, in foreign affairs, in commerce, 
industry, science, invention, literature, art, social life, and 
the better kind of sport and pastime. In British affairs 
The World’s Work: will be progressive in politics, and 
inspired by the conviction that the education and well-being 
of the people form the surest fonndation of national 
prosperity. It will regard the Empire as the _per- 
ail concern of every citizen, and its security and 
development as_ indissolubly dependent upon his 
own character and aims. Its point of view in all 
spheres of our activity as a people will be ‘“ equally 
removed from complacency and panic, and it will seek 
by all means further national and individual efficiency.”’ 
Each issue will contain an editorial presentation of the 
March of Events, in which matters of public concern at 
home and abroad will be discussed. There will also 
appear each month an article treating some important 
contemporary economic problem of the world’s work in a 
manner to interest those who have not been accustomed to 
regard such subjects as within their grasp. With such 
aims, and directed by an editor of Mr. Norman’s weight 
and vigilance, The World’s Work is likely to find much 
acceptance. Its price will be one shilling. The first 
number will be ready on October 25th. 


Vor. I. No. 1. This time it is actualised in The 
Treasury. ‘* Will Churchmen support a Sunday maga- 
zine on definite Church lines?’’ That is the question 
which the editor, Mr. Anthony Deane, asks his readers in his 
first number. We do not think that they will be deterred 
from doing so by their sight of the first number, which 
has a bright and fresh look, and contains matter likely 
to interest its patrons. The Dean of Lincoln contributes 
“Some Reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone, Especially as a 
Churchman.” Mr. Francis Gribble, with the aid of photo- 
graphs, describes the Bodleian Library. A series of 
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articles on the training schools of the English clergy is 
opened with an illustrated account of Wells Theological 
College. For light relief we have a story, ‘“‘The Fur- 
Lined Overcoat,’ by Mr. C. K. Burrow, an essay on 
‘‘ Shopping,” and the first two chapters of a‘serial story, 
T'he Honourable Molly, by Katharine Tynan. This opens 
sumptuously as follows: ‘‘ Simon Alured Fitz-John Fitz- 
Walter De Burgo De La Poer, Baron Creggs of Creggs 
Castle, was a very proud gentleman, as became his ancient 
high descent.” 

Literary fun is becoming delightfully frequent in 
Punch. This week ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Sketchy Interviews”’ 
overtake Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

“How do you do your work?” IT asked. “The readers of 
‘Mr. Punch’s Sketchy Interviews’ are dying to know.” 

“T compose best on the type-writer,” he said. ‘A Bar- 
Yost, free-wheel. I bought it cheap from the Orthopedic 
Hospital, which may account for some of the criticisms of my 
metre. It’s a wonderful worker, good stepping action, but 
when it takes the bit between its teeth, I’m done. That’s 
when those long soliloquies get in.” - 

“Don’t you get fearfully tired ?” I remarked. 

“Oh yes, but then I take plenty of exercise. I adore ping- 
pong. But cricket is my true vocation. When things come 
to the worst, by which I mean when every theatre has its 
‘Ben Hur,’ I shall take to cricket, like C. B. Fry, and 
describe matches from the pitch in blank verse.” 

“ And have you no other relaxation ?” 

* Ah well, an occasional burglar is very refreshing. I get 
quite slim with them. But when they corner me, I reason 
with them : failing that, | rhyme.” 

“ And what is your new play to be called, Mr. Phillips ?”’ 
lasked, as he held the door open and lifted one of his 
redundant feet in a valedictory spasm. 

“ Molasses ; or the New Beerbohm Treacle,” he said. 


Rarety have we seen the works ofa poet so sumptuously 
clothed as the definitive edition in two volumes of Mr. John 
Payne’s poems, printed for the Villon society. The dedica- 
tion runs thus :-— 

A 

LA MEMOIRE 
DE 

MON BIEN CHER ET BIEN AMEREMENT REGRETTE 
STEPHANE MALLARME, 
ESPRIT EXQUIS ET COEUR DOR, 
JE DEDIE 
LVEDITION DEFINITIVE DE CES FLEURS DE TRISTESSE 
: YUIL AIMAIT 
QUAND-MEME., 





Tue delightful Harris of the Tramp Abroad is not 
submerged, he does not wander alone the night streets of 
London. He knows where to lay his head. He does not 
need rehabilitation. Contributions on his behalf should 
not be sent to the Travellers’ Bureau. These negatives 
are the result of a telegram from Mark Twain, in which he 
makes it clear that Mr. Robert Allbut’s recent appeal on 
behalf of a destitute Harris was founded on error. The 
real Harris, says Mark Twain, was the Rev. Joseph H. 
Twitchell, who is still living in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Most of Mark Twain’s characters, it is pointed out, are 
taken from life. Thus Colonel Sellers is Colonel Price, a 
well-known Southern politician. Huckleberry Finn is Mark 
Twain himself. Tom Sawyer, now seventy-five years old, 
is the proprietor of a prosperous drinking saloon in San 
Francisco. 

Tue man supposed by Mr. Allbut (on grounds which do 
not appear) to be Harris is really Mr. Joseph N. Verey, 
who is not in poverty and is indignant at the misrepresen- 
tation of his condition. Mr. Verey was however the courier 
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mentioned by Mark Twain with so much appreciation in 
Chapter 32 of the Tramp Abroad, where we read: ‘‘ To 
travel with a courier is bliss, to travel without one is the 
reverse. I have had dealings with some very bad couriers ; 
but I have also had dealings with one who might fairly be 
called perfection. He was a young Polander, named Joseph 
N. Verey. He spoke eight languages, and seemed to be 
equally at home in all of them.” In Thursday’s Daily 
Mail students of Mark Twain will find a very interesting 
interview with Mr. Verey, who gives his reminiscences of 
his old employer with spirit and humour. Mr. Clemens 
engaged him in Paris. ‘‘ I was not aware who my employer 
was,’ says Mr. Verey. ‘At first sight he did not 
fill me with enthusiasm. His clothes fitted him badly ; 
he wore no tie, his long, yellowish-grey hair hung untidily 
over the back of his collar, and he smoked a large, 
ugly, corncob pipe. I felt anxious about my fee, all the 
more so that he never referred to it.’” However, they got 
on well together. Mr. Verey, who lives in the King’s 
Cross Road, has not for two years followed his profession 
as a courier, but has been employed in the making and 
selling of incandescent mantlesand burners. He warns off 


all would-be benefactors. 


Tne methods of book advertisement over here seem to 
be approximating to the standard of which even America 
is beginning to tire. The publisher of Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler's new story, uel of Fire, after telling 
us that the book is “‘ full of life and movement and 
romance a brilliant study of contemporary 
mauners,”’ and so on, proceeds to quote some ‘‘ Wise and 
witty sayings” from it. Here they are:— 


There are some things which are absolutely necessary to a 
man’s well-being and peace of mind, and one of them is 
pointing out the faults of his female relations. 

Love is the one disease that is the worse for being cured. 


I don’t see why, as the Irishman said, the reciprocity should 
be all on one side. 

If1I had wings and covered them, people would only say 
what a bad figure I had and how badly my clothes fitted ; but 
if I had cloven feet and went barefoot, everybody would smile 
and pity rather than blame. 

Falling in love is an ideal sort of thing ; and if you fell in 
love with a person, and then found he was sordid and common- 
place, it would be like seeing an angel and then finding the 
angelic robes were made of cheap calico. 


This kind of advertisement, however, often defeats itself, 
for if the publishers have not done Miss Fowler grave 
injustice in their selections, all we can say is that they 
could hardly have done the book a greater disservice. We 
can see nothing in those five sentences either wise or 
witty: they are merely cOmmonplace. 


We look forward with interest to a full and intimate 
account of the late Mr. George Douglas Brown, author of 


The House with the Green Shutters, from the pen of 
Mr. Andrew Melrose, the friend in whose house Brown 
died. It will appear in the October Bookman. Very 


little is known about Mr. Brown in the London literary 
world. i 


THE Pilot has, from the first, had a liking for delicate 
satire, and ‘“‘Mr. Woodhouse’s Correspondence’ now 
running in its pages is an amusing study of two fatuous 
persons, a neurotic young woman who proposes to lead a 
free and literary life, and is at present deeply anxious about 
Chapter 50 of her first novel (she is afraid she may have 
gone too far), and her god-father, whose present and past 
selfishness and general weakness are delightfully revealed 
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to the reader, though not to his god-daughter who, in her 
gratitude for the sympathy he has given her up to date, 
writes :— 


May I venture in my gratitude, to send you this little 
sonnet, which is addressed to you, and expresses my feelings 
better than any prose :—- 

TO MY GODFATHER, A. W. W. 
Ix THANKS FoR . 
Broken am I upor the Wheel of Life, 
A Cistern of strange Forces—full of sap—- 
But thou hast acted as my Water-tap, 
Cooling my Soul, and all its seething strife. 
Sweet are the drippings of thy sympathy, 
Like a great shawdow in a weary land ; 
For when from out the Wilderness I ery, 
Thou, thou alone, hast ears-to understand. 
So shall I conquer, holding by thy hand, 
Since I am dowered with Love, and Fear, and Hate. 
It is the Weak who sink; the Strong command, 
For Man is Man and master of his fate, 
And we too—like waves upon the Strand--~ 
Will foam and break upon the Ultimate. 


Do you care for Wordsworth, I wonder ? 
like the line about the Water-tap. But 1 confess | adore 
Wordsworth’s simplicity. 1 have always formed myself half 
on Wordsworth and half on Shelley ; but, after all, however 
small one may be beside the great, one is in the end purely 
and simply oneself. 


If not, you may not 


No signature is appended to these delightful skits, but 
guessing is inevitable and we think that a passage like 
the following almost betrays the authorship :—- 


You speak of my “kind wish-to read vour novel.” Here, 
I fear, the pardonable enthusiasm of early authorship has 
carried you a little beyond the record. I have no copy of my 
former letter. My dear wife used to spend a good deal of her 
time in copying my letters into large volumes of MS. which 
were bound at the end of the year, and filed in the library. 
But the asthmatic wheezing to which she was habitually 
subject was so much increased by the habit of perpetually 
poring over a desk as to become positively distressing to all 
around her, and (though I need hardly say that on other 
accounts | deeply deplored her loss) the cessation of this 
painful sound was an actual relief to my nerves ; and of late 
years my letters have remained uncopied. I am, therefore, 
not in a position to state with precision the terms which | 
employed in my former letter, but, so far as I can recall them, 
they did not amount—certainly they were not intended to 
amount—to more than this, that, when your novel was com- 
pleted, | should be willing (in compliance with your expressed 
desire) to examine--I would not say the. ethical propriety, 
but rather the convenable-ness—of a particular chapter, with 
— to which you yourself seem to be in considerable 
oubt. 


Mr. Kirtine understands children, judging from his 
stories of child-life, and it will be interesting to see what 
children think of the fantastic pictures he has drawn to 
illustrate his Just So Stories. Each of the pictures is 
described at length. We give the letterpress accom- 
panying the Sea Monster, one of the pictures in the 
volume :— 


This is the picture of the Animal that came out of the sea 
and ate up all the feed that Suleiman-bin-Daoud had made 
ready for all the animals in all the world. He was really 
quite a nice Animal, and his Mummy was very fond of him 
and of his twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and _ ninety- 
nine other brothers that lived at the bottom of the sea. You 
know that he was the smallest of them all, and so his name 
was Small Porgies. He ate up all those boxes and packets 
and bales and things that had been got ready for all the 
animals, without ever once taking off the lids or untying 
the strings, and it did not hurt him at all. The sticky-up 
masts behind the boxes of feed belong to Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud’s ships. They were busy bringing more food when 
Small Porgies came ashore. He did not eat the ships. They 
stopped unloading the foods, and instantly sailed away to sea 
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till Small Porgies nad quite finished eating. You can see 
some of the ships beginning to sail away by Small Porgies’s 
shoulder. I have not drawn Suleiman-bin-Daoud, but he is 
just outside the picture, very much astonished. The bundle 
hanging from the mast of the ship in the corner is really a 
package of wet dates for parrots to eat. I don’t know the 
names of the ships. That is all there is in that picture. 


Ox October 14 the Gladstone Memorial Library at 
Hawarden will be opened. Mr. Gladstone’s books are now 
being removed from their temporary storage to the new 
building in which there is shelf room for 60,000 volumes. 
These will be arranged exactly as Mr. Gladstone planned. 
The formal opening will be presided over by Earl 
Spencer. 


Bibliographical. 


Tue annotated edition of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography 
which Mr. R. Ingpen is to give us will be welcome, [ 
should say, to very many. The work was produced 
originally in 1850, in three volumes; but the standard 
edition is that of 1859--60, which was edited and prefaced 
by Hunt’s eldest son, Thornton. Hunt had _ himself 
revised the narrative, and added to it, and subtracted 
from it; but the final re-arrangement was made by 
‘Thornton, who introduced here and there some (acknow- 
ledged) passages of his own. I suppose this 1859-60 
edition figures only in the second-hand catalogues. Messrs. 
Smith and Elder brought out, in 1878, a cheap one- 
volume edition, bound in the limp green cover which at 
one time gave neatness and prettiness to certain of their 
yublications, in which, by the way, they garbed several of 
lunt’s books—the Imagination and Fancy, the Wit and 
Humour, and others. I do not know whether the Auto- 
biography is still obtainable in this form. Meanwhile, it 
looks as if Hunt were coming into favour again—a fact 
which may be partly due to the monographs by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse in 1893, and Mr. Brimley Johnson in 
1896. In the former year, it will be remembered, there 
was a new and attractive edition of The Town, and more 
lately, renewed attention has been drawn to The Old Court 
Suburb. It has been rather the fashion in critical circles 
to sneer at Leigh Hunt and his performances ; but I think 
it will be found that both his name and his work will live 
for a very long time to come—much longer than some 
more recent reputations. 

The fact that we are to have new editions of the Utopia 
and Hudibras will probably not be found very thrilling 
either by student or by general reader. The Utopia in 
English, and especially in the English of Robinson and of 
Burnet, is very well known to the rising as well as the risen 
generation. An edition of Robinson’s version, with an 
introduction and notes, came out so recently as 1899. In 
the preceding year, the same version, edited by Mr. Robert 
Steele, had appeared in the “* Temple Classics.”” In 1893, 
Robinson, revised by Mr. F. 8. Ellis and prefaced by 
William Morris, had the honour of being printed at the 
Kelmscott Press. In 1886 Henry Morley (who had already 
included the work, in 1883, in his “‘ Universal Library ’’) 
introduced the Utopia into the cheap ‘ National Library.” 
As for the separate editions of Hudibras, there have been 
many of them, though none, that I wot of, in the present 
century. In the last, there were editions in 1802, 1805, 
1810 (illustrated by T. Rowlandson from cuts by Hogart)), 
1812, 1819 and 1822 (both illustrated), 1826, 1835, 1855, 
1864, 1866, 1869 (a reprint of the edition of 1779), and 
1881 (for the use of schools). Hudibras ought always, of 
course, to be acceptable; and yet I have an idea that the 
unregenerate young people of to-day do not turn very 
readily to the elder Samuel Butler’s masterpiece, even 
when illustrated pictorially. 
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In the preface to his volume entitled Jeanne d’Are, 
Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray says: ‘‘ The official Latin text of the Trial and 
Rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arc, rescued from oblivion 
among the archives of France, and published in the 
forties by Quicherat, has been faithfully, and now for 
the first time, rendered into English.” ‘That is a per- 
fectly accurate statement. Nevertheless, this is not the 
first occasion on which the said text has been recom- 
mended to the attention of the English reader. In 1889 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. published a volume called The 
Maid of Orleans, in which, by way of appendix, the 
writer gave a résumé or analysis of the official account 
of Jeanne’s Trial, as printed by Quicherat. The fact 
does not in any way detract from the interest and value 
of Mr. Murray’s volume, in which not only the Trial but 
the Rehabilitation of Jeanne is set forth according to the 
original Reports. . 

It is interesting to note that the reconstituted Routledges 
propose, among their first enterprises, to re-issve the novels 
of G. P. R. James. The result will be watched with 
curiosity. It is just a decade since there was any reprint 
of James’s stories. In 1892 Messrs. Warne brought out 
The Woo-'man at sixpence. In the previous year they had 
published Rose D’ Albret and Agincourt at the same price, 
and Messrs. Routledge had published a sixpenny edition 
of The Forgery. Sixpenny editions of books by James 
had begun in 1887-8, when Messrs. Routledge and Messrs. 
Warne both issued at that price Arrah Neil, The Brigand, 
Morley Ernstein, and The Smuggler; Messrs. Warne also 
issued Forest Days and The Huguenots ; and Messrs. Dicks 
adventured upon Richelieu. So long ago as 1881 Messrs. 
Routledge added several volumes—Charles Tyrrell, John 
Marston Hall, The King’s Highway, Leonora D'Orco, 
Margaret Graham, Sir Theodore Broughton, and The Step- 
mother—to their two-shilling edition of the romances. 
James is another of those unlucky authors wio have 
enjoyed the contempt of certain latter-day critics. 
His place among the providers of historical fiction is 
humble, but a certain small percentage of his multi- 
tudinous works is likely to escape oblivion. It should 
find, at any rate, readers among boys and the boyish. 

In the conception of his edition of the works (translated 
into English) of Goethe and Schiller, Mr. N. H. Dole has 
been, I think, well inspired. His idea is to reproduce the 
best available translations by different hands—that of 
Wilheim Meister, for example, being Carlyle’s. The same 
idea was rather successfully carried out in a volume of 
translations of Horace published in the ‘‘ Chandos ’’ series 
some twelve or thirteen years ago. In that case the editor 
selected versions of the Odes, &c., written by Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Roscommon, Cowley, Sedley, Congreve, 
Addison, Swift, Atterbury, Dr. Johnson, Hartley, Cole- 
ridge, Conington, C. 8S. Calverley, and so forth. The 
principle might be applied with good effect to more than 
one foreign lyrical poet—take Heine for instance—to whom 
it is out of the power of any one translator to do adequate 
justice. 

Mr. William Canton’s promised new volume of verse 
will bring again to the front a writer who hitherto has 
published comparatively little in that form. A Lost Epic 
and Other Poems came out in 1887 ; since then Mr. Canton 
has issued no book devoted wholly to verse, but there is 
rhythmic work of his in the two little volumes called The 
Invisible Playmate (1894) and W.V., Her Book (1896). 
I first met with Mr. Canton as a poet in the pages of the 
New Quarterly Review. It then seemed likely that he 
might attract attention as a poetizer of scientific lore. 


, Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Meredith as Master of Ceremonies. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. Revised Edition, 
with Memoir by her daughter, Janet Ross; and a 
New Introduction by George Meredith. [Ilustrated. 
(Brimley Johnson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Lapy Durr Gorpon expresses, in one of these old letters 

of hers from Egypt, small admiration for Miss Eden. And 

no doubt Miss Eden took little trouble to understand the 
native. Nevertheless, she was the most readable—she was 
certainly the most vivacious—of these letter-writing 
travelling ladies. It needs opinion and courage to place 
her higher, for the merely entertaining quality, than lake 

Mary Wortley Montagu, but the thing may as well be 

done boldly. Lady Mary had the unfair advantage of the 

good demure English of her day—the admirable style— 
which seems to imply more wit than the phrase carries. 

Translate her, and take from over her i’s the points that 

seem to mean so niuch by their mere precision: give her 

a little of the slovenly vagueness of our later day, and she 

must stand—style apart—on a more commonplace rank 

than the laughing Miss Eden. Lady Duff Gordon takes a 

place of dignity not far from Lady Mary in degree, though 

with a great difference from her as to kind. She writes 
with excellent intelligence, with some wit, some humour, 
much feeling, much sympathy, and a conscience; and the 
fact that Egypt was for the most part untravelled ground 
gave her letters a vogue in old days where now they 
might be first published without exciting a remark. Mr. 

George Meredith’s introduction to the present edition of her 

Letters would seem to promise something more than all this ; 

and at any rate it gives us a charming memoir of a woman 

who was evidently a fine companion, a good comrade and 
friend. It has been’ believed that amongst the portraits 
in that brilliant medy and part-farce, Evan 

Harrington, a likeness uf Lady Duff Gordon, bears the 

name of Lady Jocelyn; but that seems to be a dowager 

portrait, rather representing the later years of one who 
never saw what are, in these days, called later years, 
dying in her forties. Much fuller and fresher is the 
ortrait in this ‘‘ Introduction,” and a new edition of the 

Lanes is fully justified by the good fortune of possessing 

such a personal record from this master-pen. Mr. Meredith 

celebrates his friend’s moderation amongst many qualities :— 
That singular union of the balanced intellect with the 
lively heart arrested even in advocacy the floods pressing for 
pathos. She distrusted ps ys parliamentary, 
forensic, literary, thinking that the plain facts are the per- 
suasive speakers in a good cause, and. that rhetoric is to be 
suspected as the flourish over a weak one. Does it soften the 
obdurate, kindle the tardily inflammable? Only for a day, 
and only in cases of extreme urgency, is an appeal to emotion 

of value for the gain of a day. 

It was her advocacy of the Arabs and the Fellaheen, 

oppressed in their absolute and primal poverty by their 

Governors in the sixties, that. prompted her protests on 

public matters. But her letters are chiefly about the 

persons who surrounded her during the seven years or so 
of her lonely exile. She was consumptive, and obliged 
to live in Egypt, and there she lived—in the last years 
without any kind of European attendant—and there, 
nursed by her crew, who manned her boat and served 
her, she died. The isolation which would have been in- 
sufferable to all Englishwomen except one in a thousand, 
was tolerable to her: she endured the separation from 
husband, mother, children, and friends, and says little 
of what it cost her. She made herself intimate with 
the good Arabs who attended her. Their devotion and 
gentleness seem really to have stood to her in the stead 
of much that she had to forego. Partly she bore her 
grief like a true English Spartan, partly the grief seems 
to have been light toher. She was interested : she nursed 
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the sick, she learnt the language; she seems entirely to 
have ceased. to treat these alien Oriental interests as a 
kind of pis-aller—something one could put up with and 
make the best of, when Europe became inaccessible: they 
took the foremost place, they genuinely filled her heart, 
her mind. She completely transposed herself; and such 
a feat argues not a cold heart, as it might seem to do, 
but on the contrary a warm one; and yet withal a heart 
patiently and philosophically detachable from the usually 
all-powerful bonds of European affections. 

Lady Duff Gordon looked about her to good purpose ; 
she was keenly observant, and Upper Egypt gave her 
plenty of matter. Her activity, while strength lasted, 
seems to have been untiring; her evident freedom from 
all shyness and embarrassment in the huts of the poor 
strangers she visited (and surely shyness is at least as 
common with English travellers as the ignorant sense 
of general superiority, and as great a barrier to real 
cxuieinleniings wend ar to make Te strange life possible ; 
she had charm and beauty, moreover, and was the more 
sure of a welcome. Never suspecting herself of intrusive- 
ness, she was never held to be intrusive. Strange as the 
tongue must long have been to her, she talked every- 
where, and talked much. She overheard two Arabs 


——- her conversation as all that any man could 


esire in life for entertainment: who could wish to go to 
the coffee-shops, with such a lady at home? And she was 
one of the few travellers of her time who had comprehension, 
as well as confidence, tolerance, and friendliness for man, 
woman and child of the darker races. How many travellers, 
for instance, would understand such motives as this ?— 

A part of the boasting about property, etc., is politeness, so 
that one may not be supposed to be envious of one’s neigh- 
bour’s nice things. My sakka (water-carrier) admired my 
bracelet yesterday as he was watering the verandah floor, and 
instantly told me of all the gold necklaces and ear-rings he 
had bought for his wife and daughters, that 1 might not be 
uneasy and fear his envious eye. 

With the same considerateness a childless lady, sending 
her blessings and tender good wishes to the children of 
her guest, took that guest’s hand in hers as she spoke, 
lest any fear should arise that a thought of envy might 
injure those distant ones. Lady Duff Gordon had a 
knowledge of such things—having taken the trouble to 
learn—and an appreciation of them, having in her own 
breast a delicate and kindly heart. 

Intelligently admiring or intelligently tolerant, as the 
case might be, Lady Duff Gordon has a smile for the 
travelling Englishwoman who is narrow, who is “‘ shocked.” 
Forty years have passed between that day and this. How 
fresh, how original, and how interesting it would be now 
to find a woman, not absolutely old, who would be 
shocked, and would acknowledge it. [ven Mr. Meredith, 
with his confession that Lady Duff Gordon smoked, must 
go back fully forty years to find the emphasis he lays 
upon the whispered record. 

To her brief memoir of her mother, Mrs. Ross adds 
the obituary notice which Mrs. Norton wrote of Lady Duff 
Gordon for the Times. Mrs. Norton had been her friend, 
and if it be true that some slight suggestion of Mrs. Norton 
is to be found in Diana of the Crossways, this other link 
of Lady Duff Gordon to the great romancist and poet 
adds another touch of memories to this reprint. 

We could wish to see all the French phrases (and Lady 
Duff Gordon uses these perpetually) cleared of rather 
irritating errors, such as installé (of a woman), galliardise, 
coute qui coute. In a familiar letter it may happen to 
man or woman to write: ‘‘The good dancer at Luxor, 
whom they said was very ill”; but an editor should be 
vigilant enough to print the nominative instead of that 
rash accusative. Du reste, as Lady Duff Gordon would 
say, the book is well prepared. A sketch of her by 
Mr. Watts is reproduced amongst the portraits. 
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An Astounding Man. 


The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, The Prince 
of Adventurers. A New and Abridged Edition. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall. 32s. net.) 


Tuts edition of a book which in its complete form passes 
as one of the lubricities of the book-market is now in 
a fair way to become known and judged by its sober 
merits as a picture of eighteenth century life and manners. 
Giacomo Casanova’s amazing career may be figured as 
the Jack o’ Lantern of the corrupt and splendid age 
which ended with the French Revolution, an event on 
which he just lived to look with world-weary eyes. Its 
lava-tide rolled over the wide scenes of his intrigues, 
gallantries, pleasures, crimes. To sum up his personality 
and his actions in a phrase or a sentence, in anything but 
a catalogue, is impossible. One thinks of Panurge, Villon, 
Gil Blas, Rousseau, Pepys, Barry Lyndon, Byron’s Don 
Juan—all the blabbers and rascals who were ever born or 
imagined—to find the elements which composed the 
character of this astounding man. He cheated, fought, 
loved, and plotted in every country of Europe, and 
in his old age wrote it all out to cure his melancholy. 
This aim fulfilled, he would have committed his work 
to the fire had not the Prince de Ligne, father-in-law of 
the Count Waldstein to whom the worn roué acted as 
librarian and tutor in cabbalism, taken the part of 
posterity and prevented the sacrifice. And that is why in 
the great castle at Dux in Bohemia Casanova’s manuscript 
may still be seen in twelve bundles, corresponding with 
the twelve volumes of the original edition. 

In a sketch of Casanova’s old age by this appreciative 
friend, we read that ‘‘ he rages against the fair sex, against 
himself, against Heaven, against nature, but above all 
against the year 1725.” That was the year of Casanova’s 
birth ; he was therefore twenty-five in 1750. In 1760 he 
came to London, and plunged into its inmost whirl of life. 
His introductions were excellent, for though Casanova made 
every place he dwelt in too hot to hold him there were 
always open arms for him elsewhere. The man’s invincible 
vitality, Nis charm and cleverness, and his frequent dis- 
plays of honour and generosity secured him an endless 
supply of passports. Moreover in coming to London he 
had another key to its social penetralia. He was an old 
lover of Madame Cornelys, who had been successively 
Madame Rigerboos, Madame Trenti, and Thérése Imer, 
and had under one of these names, we forget which, borne 
Casanova a daughter, a fact which in the weltering hurry of 
his amours and travels he had only recently discovered. 
Madame Cornelys was now in the height of her fame : 
her assemblies in Soho Square were a royal and aristocratic 
mania. Poverty and the Fleet prison were foreshadowed 
only in an expenditure which even her astounding income 
could not stand. ‘The exclusiveness of her invitations 
was quickly brought home to Casanova. He had arrived, 
she told her former lover and the father of Sophie, just 
in time for her last gala night. ‘‘I cannot give you a 
ticket,” she added, ‘‘ for I can only give them to people 
of title, but you can stay by my side, and as my friend 
you can see everything.”” He did stay, more or less, by 
her side, with the result that the extraordinary likeness 
between himself and little Sophie was universally noticed, 
and the spontaneous ery arose, ‘‘ Why, here is the husband 
of Madame Cornelys,”’ a situation met by Madame with 
great calmness. He says :— 

The ball lasted all night ; people went in troops to eat and 


drink at all hours; there was a most princely waste and 
profusion. I made the acquaintance of all the nobility and 


all the royal family, which was there in full force, with the 
exception of the King and Queen, and Prince of Wales. 
La Cornelys must have taken more than twelve hundred 
guineas, but the outlay was enormous ; there was no saving, 
— not even the most ordinary precautions taken against 
theft. 
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All Casanova’s notes on London life are vivid and 
interesting. In the drawing-room of Lady Harrington 
he lost fifteen guineas at whist to Lady Coventry, one of 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings, and paid it in gold. For 
this he was gently reproved by his hostess, who told 
him, ‘“‘It is considered a mark of bad breeding here 
to pay in sounding money.’’ At Drury Lane Theatre he 
saw Garrick on his knees, asking the pardon of a 
tyrannous pit. At least so he says, and the incident 
was substantially that. ‘‘ Thunders of applause told 
him the pardon was granted, and there wus an end 
of the matter. The English people are like this, and, 
above all, the people of London: they scoff and hoot at 
king, queen, and princes when the fancy takes them ; 
and for this very reason royal personages are careful not 
to show themselves except on great occasions and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of constables.’’ Here is a portrait 
of his friend, Lord Pembroke, man of fashion :--- 

Pembroke was young, handsome, rich, and witty. We 
were going out together one evening, when he called to his 
valet to shave him first. 

“ But,” I said, “ you have not a sign of hair on your 
face.” 

“You will never see such a sign, my friend, I am shaved 
three times a day. When I change my shirt I wash my hands ; 
when I wash my hands I wash my face, and a man’s face can 
only be washed with a razor.” 

** At what hour do you make these ablutions ?” 

“When I get up, when I dress for dinner, or for the opera, 
and when I go to bed.” 

A satirical notice of himself in the St. James’s Chronicle 
(that is the paper he names, though careful search has 
failed to discover the paragraph) draws from him a 
generous appreciation of English journalism. ‘‘ English 
news sheets are the most entertaining things in the world. 
Everything that goes on is fully discussed. The journalists 
here have a knack of making the simplest things interest- 
ing. Happy the people in whose country one can say 
everything and write everything!” ‘This notice had refer- 
ence to an extraordinary freak of Casanova’s which smacks 
equally of himself and the age. Feeling lonely in his 
house in Cockspur Street, he made the landlady place 
the following notice in her window: ‘Second or third 
story to be let furnished, cheap, to a young lady, 


alone, without encumbrances, speaking English and 
French, and receiving no visitors.” This audacity 
amused the town immensely, but did not greatly 


scandalise it. From the hundred and one ladies of 
easy virtue who responded to it Casanova at length— 
on the eleventh day—found himself in love with a young 
Portuguese grass widow: hence the episode of Pauline, 
one of the tenderest of the many. Very different was his 
encounter with Miss Charpillon, the fury of Denmark 
Street, who roused and then thwarted his passion, and 
introduced him to a magistrate, possibly Sir John 
Fielding, and to a brief detention in Newgate. But, 
really, Casanova’s amours and scrapes are too oceanic for 
much mention. They are the notorious part of him, and we 
are at more pains to point out that his book is a mine of 
historical detail. The episode of his arraignment before the 
magistrate on a false and malicious charge preferred against 
him by Miss Charpillon acquainted Casanova with the 
dangerous corruption of the witness box. That evidence 
could be bought in those days as easily as snuff is well 
known, but Casanova assures us that he saw a board hung 
outside a window with the word ‘‘ Witness’’ upon it in 
capital letters, intimating to all and sundry that a man 
could be had within who for a small sum was willing to 
swear to anything. 

At Lord Pembroke’s house at Rickmansworth, he was 
astonished by the sight of a fighting cock chained up in 
kennel. The peer explained the noble sport. 

After the spurs, he showed me the helmet, which was also 
in shining steel. 
“But,” said I, “he is sure to win with such advantages.” 
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“No, for he would refuse to fight an enemy who was not 
equipped in the same manner.” 

“It passes all belief.” 

He then read me this singular biped’s genealogy. He had 
thirty-two quarterings to his shield, more than many a grand 
seigneur can boast, on the paternal side that is; if he had 
been equally well descended on the maternal side, Pembroke 
would have decorated him with the Order of the, Golden 
Fleece. 

“That cock,” said he, “cost me a hundred guineas; | 
would not sell him for a thousand.” 


These and a thousand other touches of description lend 
definite utility to Casanova’s pages; and there remains 
the immense psychological interest of his human relation- 
ships, and his confessions of error and caprice. Casanova’s 
preface to his Memoirs is a document’ over which one 
might ponder for a long time and remain puzzled. After 
stating his life-long belief in a spiritual God, and his 
addiction to prayer and gratitude, he tells us half cynically, 
half despairingly, that life is controlled by self-confidence 
rather than by conscientiousness. Evil can come out of 
good, and good out of evil. ‘‘ Courage is the one thing 
needful, strength without confidence is useless.’’ He 
consoles himself in the remembrance of his rapacity and 
imposture by the thought they have done him no good ; 
the vast tangle has run out into a poor thread after all. 
He considers the unimportance of his acts in the great 
hurly-burly of error and evil and chance. ‘‘ You will 
laugh to see how little I serupled to cheat empty-headed 
people, scoundrels, and fools, if I could do it to my own 
advantage. So far as women are concerned, the inevit- 
able mutual deception must be considered a matter of give 
and take: of two lovers one or the other must needs be 
dupe. As to the fools, I congratulate myself on every 
opportunity I had of ensnaring such, for a fool is insolent, 
presumptuous, and sets wisdom at defiance. To take in a 
fool is to avenge oneself.” 

The abridgment to which this great book of  self- 
portraiture has necessarily been subjected is discreet from 
several points of view, and the result is a thousand pages 
of rich entertainment. 


Open Air. 


Lake-Country Rambles. By William T. Palmer. (Chatto 


and Windus. 6s.) 


In a prefatory note to this volume Mr. Palmer says: “I 
have in the following chapters endeavoured to paint a 
series of word-pictures of the Lake-Country.” It is a 
pity he wrote that, for of all forms of writing, that to 
which the very objectionable compound “ word-pictures ”’ 
is applied is usually the feeblest and most uninteresting. 
But Mr. Palmer is neither uninteresting nor feeble; on 
the contrary, he has a good deal to say which was well 
worth saying, and he has set it down with perfect clear- 
ness, and at times an almost distinguished simplicity. 
We have found the book invigorating, full of the right 
spirit, and a most pleasant reminder of back-aching and 
happy days spent in the author’s native country. 

r. Palmer opens his book with certain wise advice to 
fell-walkers: ‘‘ the fell-walker,”’ he says, ‘surely needs 
no tackle’; and again, ‘‘a pocket-compass is often useful 
, , though it is remarkable how few people under- 
stand its use. All, indeed, there is to do is to take the 
exact bearing of the summit-cairn before the base is left. 
When this is not done, you are apt to stray ; for a summit 
seems to change its relative direction when you are moving 
toward it.” The faculty of summits for apparently 
changing their direction is a constant source of wonder 
to the inexperienced, and even the experienced are not 
always happy about it. And in a mist one loses all sense of 
direction, though the discovery of that fact is often made 
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after miles of weary tramping. There is a story which 
Mr. Palmer tells of three friends :— 


They intended to cross a fell between two valleys on a 
rainy morning. As they reached the common a great bank 
of clouds enveloped them. They kept on as straight as 
possible, hoping in half an hour to reach the further descent. 
After about an hour’s rambling they came on the foot-prints 
of three persons in the grass. “So ho! there is someone in 
front of us”; and they followed the trail as hard as they 
could. 

Another hour passed, and they reached a point where were 
six sets of foot-marks. ‘That caps out,” said one. Just at 
this moment a breath of wind whipped up the mist, and 
thirty yards away was the gate to the intakes, and beyond 
the dale they had left two hours before. 


There would almost appear to be some psychological 
yeason for the circles described by lost mountaineers in 
mist. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Palmer’s book 
is that devoted to ‘‘Crag-Climbing.” A famous climber 
said: ‘* Climbing in the Caucasus is safe and easy ; in the 
Alps it is often difficult but generally safe; but rock- 
climbing, as practised at Wastdalehead, is at once difficult 
and dangerous.”” Some of those difficulties are vividly 
described by Mr. Palmer. The following passage gives 
some idea of them, the ascent in which they occur being 
that of the Scafell Pillar :— 


As the climbers reach the edge the rope is usually put on, 
for there is a nasty corner where the body has to be hauled 
by hand power alone to the top of an overhanging slab. This 
task is rendered a trifle safer by a convenient crack, into which 
the fingers of the left hand can be inserted. The crack slopes 
to the left for about five feet, when the hold has to be trans- 
ferred to a crevice about two feet lower. After sliding along 
another short space (all the while without any assistance from 
the feet), the edge of the main cliff is reached. Here, by merely 
letting go, you can get into the Wastdale Valley (about two 
thousand feet beneath) in something under four seconds. 


But Mr. Palmer’s volume is not made up of break-neck 
risks ; it has in it much of quietness and of the impressive 
solitude of fell and mountain, much, too, of sport, and 
something of the manners and customs of a hardy and 
self-reliant race. The account of fell fox-hunting, which 
is conducted on foot, makes ordinary riding to hounds 
appear a dull and mild proceeding. It was this foot- 
hunting which inspired the noblest of all hunting-songs, 
“Do ye ken John Peel?” 

We hope that Mr. Palmer will not rest content with this 
one book about the Lake-Country. “There is plenty of 
material left, and it is just such simple, appreciative, and 
temperate recorders as he who are weianedl But let him 
drop from his vocabulary that wretched modernity 
‘‘ word-pictures.’” We assure him he can very well do 
without it. 








Other New Books. 


World-Pictures. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy 


Menpes. (Black. 20s. net.) 
Havixe “done”? Japan, and ‘“‘done’’ South Africa in 


“6 ” 


time of khaki, Mr. Menpes has now proceeded to *‘ do 
the world. And were the anticipated trans-aerial service 
sufficiently ‘‘ forward,’ he would, we confidently believe, 
goon to “do” the seven planets with the sun and its 
environs. It needs no Wellsian fancy to conceive the day 
when Mr. Menpes, “‘ pinnacled dim in the intense inane, ’ 
shall sketch the mountains of the moon. Let not the 
unpoetic and un-Shelleian. deduce that we accuse Mr. 
Menpes’s art of intense inanity. He has not lost the 
qualities which made his Japanese pictures valuable and, 
in their degree, memorable. Not a deep interpreter of 
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landscape or men, his remarkable quickness of eye is off- 
set by a certain superficiality of perception. He sees gaily 
and frankly the surface of things. But he sees and seizes 
it like an artist, without the prosaic literality of the 
ordinary English painter: he filters out the effects which 
appeal to him, al can give us notes of what differentiates 
a country. They are no more than quick notes; but he 
is sufficiently frank avout that. These present World- 
Pictures cover a wide enough surface of the earth, if 
they are not so inclusive but that a less inclusive 
title would have sufficed. ‘The black-and-white pictures, 
whether pen-and-ink sketches or in wash, perhaps 
show more markedly his limitations. He is at his 
best, we think, in the coloured illustrations, which are 
numerous. His passion, as we know, is for colour; and 
in the English scenes it becomes almost intrusive. He 
would persuade us that we have missed in our island an 
almost southern, if not eastern, richness of tint. Does 
even a Surrey cottage glow quite as it glows to Mr. 
Menpes’s biush? Among the most satisfactory things we 
onl choose some of the Italian and Spanish pictures— 
that of Capri, for instance, or of a courtyard at Neville. 
Some of the Indian and other Eastern scenes, too, are 
after his own heart ; though others—notably in Egypt— 
fail quite to convince. We accept the fact of the colour ; 
but without a brush dipped in fight, the fierce positive- 
ness will not amalgamate, the sharp violet shadows look 
like strips of carpet. Miss Menpes’s text is very bright ; 
and over it (especially in the amusing stories) is the reflex 
of her father—enhanced by the narrative being written in 
his person. 


5s. net.) 

““Tuink of living in Italy, when you might have it to go 
to,” was a remark made to the anonymous writer of 
this book, and she recognised that it expressed a great 
truth. Nevertheless this is her record of life voluntarily 
lived in Italy, where her growing appreciation of the 
seamy side of Italian life and her correspondently deepen- 
ing love of England are in perpetual conflict. Still, there 
is an enchantment in the idea of living in Italy, and if you 
would weigh the pros and cons. you may turu to the 
seventh of these vaca chapters and assist at their careful 
balancing. The author thinks that a single woman of 
artistic tastes, few home ties, and a narrow income, can 
live in Florence under more favourable conditions than she 
can either in London or in an English provincial town. 
That suggestion alone will give her book an interest for 
some readers, especially as the adding of £100 a year to 
income by copying or decorative work is represented as 
feasible. 

Ostensibly the book is a narrative of the conversion of 
an old Tuscan villa and a neglected garden into a charming 
domain with all the circumstances of English comfort ; 
and its garrulous pages about alterations, furniture, the 
laying out of gardens, gardeners, and the Tuscan personal 


Ina Tuscan Garden. Anon. (Lane. 


equation generally are both informing and _ enter- 
taining. ‘* The bed-rock of the Tuscan character is a 


suspicion ” is a statement which receives abundant illus- 
tration. Laziness and obstinacy lie very near that bed- 
rock, and in short a Tuscan gardener is very like an 
most gardener and that is saying a great deal. As in 
Essex gardening books of the day, there is persistent 
looking over the wall into the world beyond, and a vast 
amount of talk at large. Thus, thinking of ilexes and 
borracina roses, you may open the book at a story about 
Dr. Furnival who, it seems, once recommended a young 
man as a suitable tenant of some bachelor chambers by 
intimating to the secretary of the company that he was 
‘not only a gentleman and a thorough good fellow, but 
a member of the Browning Society,’’ which is magnihcent 
but not Tuscan. We think the book is too long by a 
hundred pages. It shows little distinction of style, little 
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selection of matter; it breathes of management rather 


than peace. But it is spirited and informing. One 


realises Tuscan rural life. 


Lady Beatriz and the Forbidden Man. (Harper Brothers.) 


Or its type this isa bright and amusing specimen. Its 
type is that of the Elizabeth who Visited us last year and 
has repeated her visits in various costumes several times 
since then. Indeed as no author’s name adorns the title- 
page, one might easily believe that Lady Beatrix was the 
original Elizabeth a year or so older. The story purports 
to be written, more or less in diary form, by Lady Beatrix 
herself, who is an amusing girl, though we incline to 
share her religious mother’s disapprobation of many of her 
doings. For instance, Lady Beatrix, having but a mere 
£100 a year to dress herself upon, is dunned by her dress- 
maker. At the corner of Bond Street she meets Lord 
Stanham, who asks, ‘‘ Why so down?” She told him. 


\“How much is it?” he said, and he seemed so much 
amused when I said twenty-five pounds, I believe he thought 
it was going to be twenty-five thousand. He asked if that 
was really all I owed Vedette, so I said, “ No, I owe her 
forty.” He said if forty was really all, I was “a very 
economical little lady,” and that we would just walk round to 
the bank where he would get some notes for me to settle the 
whole affair. I was so grateful when he gave me those four 
crimply ten-pound notes, I could have hugged him. 

So you will see that Lady Beatrix does some fairly 
injudicious things, and indeed she finds herself in some 
much tighter corners than that corner of Bond Street. 
For she is compounded of that surprising mixture of 
innocence and devilry and intention which plunges a girl 
into compromising situations and brings her out laughing. 
We are of course in aristocratic company all the time ; for 
“* dads,” the delightful father of Beatrix, is a peer and a 
V.C. And Lady Beatrix herself, at a crisis in which the 
forbidden man figures, takes a hansom to the War Office 
and brings back the commander-in-chief himself as a 
deus ex machind. So we are evidently in tip-top circles. 


Travels in Space: A History of Aerial Navigation. By 
EK. Seton Valentine and F. L. Tomlinson. With an 
Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim. (Hurst and Blackett. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Hiram Maxiw’s view on the prospects of aerial naviga- 

tion, as expressed in the introduction to this book, is 

very optimistic. The immense development of motor-car 
machines and motors is bound, he thinks, greatly to 
facilitate the work of aerial navigators, by supplying 
them with the exact material they require without their 
having themselves to pay for the experiments. Another 
valuable aid is the popularising of aerial science, and the 
spread of good works of reference. Inventors are thus 
enabled to know what has already been done, and to 
save their energy for experimenting only on the problems 
which have still to be solved ; instead of wasting time on 
inventions which have been anticipated, as too often has 
happened in the past. This book is an excellent addition 
to the volumes of which Sir Hiram Maxim speaks. 
Profusely and very well illustrated, it covers the whole 
history of aerial vessels, from the balloon of Montgolfier 
to the famous ship of M. Santos Dumont. This, as all 
know, belongs to the class of dirigeable balloons. In 
the other (at present less popular) class of aeroplane 
vessels, which depend on their own wings without any 
supporting balloon, not the least famous are the air-ships 
of Sir Hiram Maxim himself and another American, Mr. 

Langley. One of the most interesting things in the 

book is the description of Mr. Langley’s aerodrome, 

with the exceedingly picturesque and striking frontispiece, 
showing its flight. This well-written book may be 
commended to all who are attracted by the subject. 
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The Law of Copyright, English and American. 
Macgillivray. (John Murray. 25s. net.) 
Tuere has been much general discussion about the 
Baye changes in the Law of Copyright. It is the 
object of this volume to elucidate the law as it exists at 
present. The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which deals with the Law of Copyright in the United 
Kingdom and the dominions of the Crown, and the second 
with the same branch of law in the United States. In 
each case the primary questions as to—(1) What books are 
protected ? (2) Whois the owner of the copyright ? (3) What 
constitutes an infringement ? are exhaustively treated. In 
regard to the first question, it is interesting to note that 
the ‘‘ high standard of intellectual requirement ” demanded 
by the United States as opposed to the extreme tolerance 
of the English definition of a book is not supported 
by the case law on the subject. In both the United 
Kingdom and the United States copyright vests ordinarily in 
the author. In reference to England, however, the historic 
rights of the Crown and the universities are discussed. 
It is doubtful whether the Government of the United 
States, except as an assignee, could ‘be the proprietor of 
a copyright. In both countries the employer’s claim to 
copyright is clearly recognised. In regard to the third 
question, literary property in this country is said to be 
invaded in three ways :—(I.) Open Piracy; (II.) Literary 
Larceny ; (III.) Commercial Fraud. As far as the 
American law is concerned, the following points are 
perhaps the most significant :—(I.) Copying may be in- 
direct ; (II.) The intention need not be bad. In neither 
country need an Animus Furandi be proved. The chapters 
devoted to colonial and international copyright call for 
particular attention at the present moment. Speaking of 
the Canadian Fisher Act, Mr. Macgillivray holds it doubt- 
ful as to whether it is not ultra virés of the Canadian 
Legislature. This volume is a lucid and comprehensive 
exposition of the existing state of copyright, a subject 
which Mr. Macgillivray maintains to possess “‘ probably 
a pitfalls for the unwary” than “any other branch of 

the law.” 


On his eigitieth birthday, which fell recently, Dr? 
Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, who was for many years 
minister of a Brooklyn Church and had a great reputation 
as a preacher on both sides of the Atlantic, retired from 
active work to devote himself to unexacting literature. 
His Recollections of a Long Life (Hodder & Stoughton, 
5s. net) is, we believe, the first-fruits of this retirement. 
The book will interest the religious world and the tem- 
perance world; and connoisseurs of preaching, who are 
very numerous, will enjoy Dr. Cuyler’s maxims and 
reminiscences relating to the pulpit. Others will attach 
more importance to his recollections of Dickens, Carlyle, 
Dr. Brown, Gladstone, Washington Irving, and other 
literary celebrities. Scraps of Carlyle’s talk are always 
welcome. To young Cuyler sixty years ago he said: 
‘** You may boast of your Dimocracy or any other ’cracy, 
or any other kind of political roobish, but the reason why 
your labouring folk are so happy is that you have a vast 
deal of land for very few people.”’ 


Living London, that pictorial, sentimental, and de- 
scriptive encyclopedia of London which Mr. George 
R. Sims is editing, and Messrs. Cassell are publishing, 
has reached its second bound volume, and, we doubt not, 
a wide popularity. On its own lines the thing is being 
excellently well done. Chapters as various as those on 
New Scotland Yard, Dissenting London, London Street 
Characters, Servant London, and House-Hunting London 
might be named by the dozen, and considerable care has 
been taken to find the right writer for the right subject. 
Thus Roman Catholic London has been. committed to 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, Hooligan London to Mr. Clarence 
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Rook, and London’s Drapers to Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
The photographic illustrations are nearly all first rate, and 
the work as a whole has enthralling interest. 

Messrs. Cassell have not waited long before bringing the 
late Mr. Traill’s great work on Social England, in its new 
illustrated form, within the reach of the small book-buyer. 
Only two volumes of the work have been issued, yet 
already a concurrent serial form has been devised, and 
this splendid work can now be had in shilling fortnightly 
parts. The first part in an attractive black and orange 
paper cover is before us. With a view to the convenience 
of subscribers it has been arranged to issue the intro- 
ductory matter in sections of 16 pp. in each part, com- 
mencing with Part 2. The reader will thus be able to 
refer to the valuable notes on the illustrations as they 
appear in the Parts. 

To the ‘“‘Golden Treasury” series Messrs. Macmillan 
have added a selection of Steele’s Essays, edited by Mr. 
L. E. Steele, whose introduction is mild and sufficient. 
The selection of essays is excellent, and their classification 
into Spectator Club Papers, Personal and Domestic, 
Humours of the Town, Humours of Fashion, etc., adds to 
the usefulness of the book, though why ‘“‘A Day in 
London” and ‘‘A Combat at Hockley-in-the-Hole’’ are 

laced in the “‘ Various” rather than the ‘‘ Town” section 
is not particularly clear. 


and ~ Literature. 


Fiction. 

Paul Kelver. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Mr. Jerome is at least to be congratulated on a serious 
and ambitious work. It is no easy matter for a man whom 
the public has decided to call funny to persuade that 
— that he can be anything else; in the case of Mr. 

erome it was all the more difficult, for his fun has not 
much relation with that wide humour which reaches to the 
bases of life. Let it be said at once that there is real 
life and real observation in this book ; now and then there 
are touches of quite genuine and unaffected pathos, and 
throughout the spirit is more catholic than in any of the 
author’s previous work. Perhaps the first part of the 
story, which deals with Paul’s childhood, is the best, 
though we often find the sentiment too sickly; also the 
quite commonplace in feeling has a tendency to become 
distorted by overwriting into something not entirely 
human and almost meretricious. Mr. Jerome certainly 
over-elaborates, he lacks the strong touch of assured 
art; there is something tentative and fumbling about 
his method. On the other hand, when Paul grows 
up (he never quite matures), Mr. Jerome does not make 
him too heroic;. indeed, he is never heroic, and it is 
something to have held our interest in a personality never 
particularly admirable. But if Paul is not heroic in 
action, he is often far too heroic in speech. Thus: “I 
wanted to help. The world’s cry of pain, I used to hear 
itasa boy. I hear it yet. I meant to help. They that 
are heavy laden. I hear their cry. They cry from dawn 
to dawn, and none heed them: we pass upon the other 
side. Man and woman, child and beast. I hear their 
dumb cry in the night. The child’s sob in the silence, 
the man’s fierce curse of wrong . . .” and so on. 
Now no young man ever talked like that, least of all to 
his lover, and Mr. Jerome often goes astray in this way. 
But on the whole Paul Kelver is an interesting book, it 
has actuality and character. What it misses in style 
is variety. Mr. Jerome gets rhythm into his prose, but 
it is a terribly monotonous rhythm, and there are too 
many sentences like this: ‘‘ Barbara ordered oysters, a fish 
that familiarity with its empty shell had made me curious 
concerning.” About. the construction of that sentence 
there is something astonishingly artificial and perverse. 
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The Passion of Mahael. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tus story is of passion, and the skilled novel reader has 
long since resigned himself to the knowledge that this 
passion will of verity not be wasted on a wife. He 
will be right. But a story of passion is of undoubted 
human interest, doubly so, perhaps, when written from 
a woman’s point of view. This story is of a man beloved 
of three women: his mother, his wife, and a lady not 
his wife. Speaking apologetically, and as a mere male 
observer, the whole trouble is due to a mother who 
makes a worldly match for her fisherman son, entirely 
to suit her own selfish ends. But fisherman sons who 
follow the maternal advice in matters of marriage had 
best tie their passions in a lobster pot, and sink it 
deep in the sea among the tangled rocks. Mahael neglects 
this simple precaution, and it happens that he marries 
Lisbeth, a girl with a small fortune, and casts aside Phoebe 
with whom he has been keeping company. He has not the 
decency, the control and commonsense to see that his wife is 
really rather an exceptional woman, demanding nothing of 
his affection, and blindly trusting. If depressed, and fretful 
and impatient she asks no questions of a husband : it is 
sufficient for her life to be filled with this new love and 
expectant motherhood. Pheebe, on the other hand, is a poor 
peasant girl, assuredly no wanton, but simply a woman, a 
wayward woman perhaps, who has not learnt the matri- 
monial distinction between meum and tuum. And Mahael 
falls to her pale and dreamy face, and glories in the 
struggle he has made, but will make no longer ; he is eager 
to pay the price of his folly and doubtless pays it. There 
are feeble attempts at reconciliation and some at remorse, 
but in the end one woman is left to her hymn book, while 
the other rushes forth into the dusky folds of the evening, 
into the noiseless watches of the night, till she finds the 
object of her affection ‘‘ staring into the ocean.” 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 
No Orner Way. By Sir Watrer Besant. 

The last novel by the author of All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men. It is a long and conscientious story of the 
eighteenth century, with attractive pictures, and plenty of 
the author’s pleasant pictorial topography. ‘‘ After noon 
there are the people who walk in the Piazza-—a crowd of 
well-dressed people, yet not like the beaux of the Park ; 
they are country people, members of Parliament, lawyers, 
actors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, poets and wits.”’ 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
In Kixe’s Byways. 

Mr. Weyman’s neat, clear style, brisk invention, and 
knowledge of the picturesque byeways of history need no 
recommendation. The short stories that fill this volume 
are probably incidents worked up from his note-book, 
which did not warrant longer treatment. Part I. contains 
seven short stories of the ‘‘in those days the streets 
of Paris, even in the district of the Louvre and Palais 
Royal, were ill-lighted” kind. Parts II. and III. have 
one longish story apiece—‘‘ The Diary*of a Statesman,” 
and ‘‘ King Terror.”” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


By Srantey J. Weyay. 


Stix Crone. By W. Bravunston Jones. 


A novel of Chinese life. The author has not been 
content merely to exploit the country and people as a 
aera background to a group of conventional 
Suropeans, but has endeavoured to depict the inner 
social life of the nation. In Sin Chong the characters 
are all Asiatics, and the chief motive arises from a state 
of things peculiar to the country. 
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and Literature. 


JaN Van ELsELo. By G. anp M. Co.erince. 


Historical, being an account of the adventures of Jan 
Van Elselo ‘during the reign of his most Catholic 
majesty Philip II., King of Spain.” The story begins: 
“The sun was shining on the spires and gables of Paris 
one bright April morning in the year 1559. . . . 
Henry II. was of middle height, and gorgeously apparelled 
ina hunting suit of rich velvet, which showed to advantage 
his athletic figure. . . .” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A Mopern Sr. Aytuony. By Watrer Datsy. 
He was a clergyman, his name was Anthony Hart, and 
we make his acquaintance on the steamer bound for 
Ceylon, where he is to take charge of a mission. There 
the guileless but agreeable youth falls in love with an 
estimable young woman ; he also succumbs to the fascina- 
tions of Another who is both lively and worldly. The 
situation is well treated, and the end is peace and 
domestic bliss. (Heinemann. 2s. tid.) 
A Spreckiep Biro. By Avucusta E. Wison. 
An American historical novel dealing with the condition 
of the South, and the state of Seuthern feeling during 
reconstruction. Mrs. Wilson published St. Elmo sixteen 
years ago. The present volume contains a dedication “‘ to 
my kind readers, known and unknown, who have desired 
and asked me to write again.’’ A Speckled Bird appears to 
have had a large sale in America. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Luck 0’ LassENDALE. By tHe Ear or [ppes.eicn. 

A story of country life, mainly concerned with the ruin 
of the head of a family through folly and vanity. The 
gentleman in question, whose downward career is analysed 
with remarkable patience, was Sir Francis Lassendale, who 
has just succeeded to the estates when the story begins. 
The manner of the novel is rather unusual. It ends on a 
tragic note. (Lane. 6s.) 


Broken Sraks. By Litry H. Monracv. 
The author of Naomi’s Exodus departs in this new story 
from the Jewish atmosphere of her first work, and devotes 
herself to illustrating the development of the artistic tem- 
perament in a strenuous heroine, and to setting forth the 
hereditary dangers of drink. Although there are passages 
descriptive of work in the slums, Broken Stalks is primarily 
a love story of English home life in the middle classes. 
(Brimley Johnson. 6s.) 
Tue Woowa or Esrier Gray. By Lovis Tracy. 
A story of a Lancashire cotton strike, with a popular 
presentment of the relations between capital and labour. 
** Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Potts at the end, “it’s all 
over now. Peace an’ happiness have won hands down in 
the race ag’in hunger and crime. No here’s to Esther, 
an’ Walter, an’ Willie, an’ Gwennie, an’ here’s to all of 
us who have seen a lucky finish to the Great Strike.”’ 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


Ture Carrain OF THE By Hanis Garvan. 


Gray-Horse Troop. 

A brisk adventure story of a past day by an author who 
knows his country, and who has an eye for character. It 
begins well with the starting forth of young Captain Curtis 
to cross the divide which lay between Lake Congar and 
Fort Sherman—a trip to test the virtue of a Sibley tent 
and the staying quarters of a mountain horse. (Richards. 6s.) 


O Dvcuess! By W. R. H. Trowrripce. 


“A Trivial Narrative’’ is the author’s description of 
this sketch of the personalities, manners and customs of 
“smart” society. Princes, cardinals, dukes and duchesses 
chatter through the pages, and we observe that the ‘‘ Her- 
zog Ernst von Essen -Cleve - Augsburg-Niirnberg was 
squat, tubby, and florid.” The author was responsible for 
The Letters of Her Mother To Elizabeth. (Everett. 1s.) 
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The Woman Journalist. 


How many years have passed—certainly not twenty—since 
Mr. Gilbert made a little list of the people who never 
would be missed, and included among them that curious 
anomaly the lady journalist! Yet during the intervening 
compe she has won her way to toleration, at least; she has 

er clubs, and her spades, doubtless her heart, with the 
diamond yet tocome. She is no longer a curious anomaly 
in verse, but an accepted fact of life, answering of course 
a certain cry from those who live but do not write. She 
has even awakened, as a private person who must live, 
sleep and eat somewhere, the interest of a daily paper. 
For having turned aside from the question ‘‘ Should Women 
Work ?”’ the Chronicle is anxious to know where women 
workers, and particularly women journalists, should live in 
comfort combined with cheapness. It has never occurred 
to anyone to ask where the male journalist shall live under 
similar conditions. He is trusted to look after himself. 
He may rent chambers in the Temple or buy a house 
somewhere on the outer circle. Orif he can afford neither 
and is driven to a bed-sitting-room at Canonbury, no one 
else worries, perhaps not even himself. With diligence, 
sobriety, and the luck that waits on ability he is sure of 
advancement in income and credit. In the intervals of 
the fight he can retire to any corner he chooses with hope 
to fan his face. But the woman who takes up journalism 
appears to demand public attention. For where she 
settles she stops. And if we may judge from the evidence, 
the halting a ia not one of refreshment. The reason 
must assuredly be that merit and reward are balanced, and 
that the smallness of the average woman journalist’s earn- 
ings coincides with the limitations of her capacity. Certain 
obvious exceptions will occur, but they only prove the rule 
that the average woman journalist does not rise above a 
rather low level of skill and pay. The last generation saw 
a Miss Martineau, the present generation sees a Mrs. Craw- 
ford, a Miss Flora Shaw—-to name but two from the dozen 
or so who can do a man’s work in the newspaper office and 
command a man’s pay. But these exceptions serve only 
to throw into prominence the very small minority of the 
host of women writers for the press who have got beyond 
the fringes and the fripperies of life. Doubtless it is as 
important to the feminine public to read about the last 
new toque as it is to the errand boy to learn the details of 
the latest League football match, and the notice of a Society 
leader’s reception may be nearly as interesting as the 
report of a dull morning in a police court. The lady who 
’ writes about fashions is quite as useful and respectable as 
the man who chronicles football matches. But here is the 
important difference. The police court or football reporter 
is nowhere near the top of his ladder ; he is very near the 
bottom. On the other hand, the lady who does for the 
dressmakers what the gentleman does for the footballers is 
representative, successful, supreme among her kind. Put 
aside those few exceptions which most editors could tick 
off on the fingers of two hands, and the woman journalist 
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will be found at her best and richest when she is 
chronicling the futilities of fashion, explaining the ethics 
of card-leaving and guessing at the details of unimportant 
characters from their handwriting. 

Even Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, who has struck out a 
line of her own, and has just published The Autobiography 
of a Newspaper Girl, does not appear to have reaped the 
pecuniary reward which her notoriety should justify. It 
is a record half-humorous, half-pathetic, of the struggles 
of a woman, still young, who was determined to make her 
way in journalism. Having begun as a typist to a grocer 
in an American town, she found herself reduced in London 
to twopence-halfpenny in hard cash. She went into 
domestic service, and told her experiences in a series of 
articles. Most people will remember the ‘Cap and 
Apron”’ articles. They were not distinguished by good 
taste. They arrayed the whole of London’s womanhood 
against Miss Banks, for this surely was an invasion of the 
sanctity of the English home. Even the women journalists 
were resentful, having hopes of homes and servants of 
their own to mismanage. But editors were brutally 
amused and insisted that Miss Banks should continue the 
part of the journalist detective. - It was an exhausting 
part. She swept a crossing (and in spite of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s advice, still prefers the pen to the broom), she sold 
flowers in the street, she was an imaginary heiress from 
America who wanted a chaperon to present her at Court 
(and received the most flattering replies from the British 
aristocracy which the aristocracy will be glad to know have 
been put into the fire), she has gone through all manner 
of horrid experiences in order to get copy, and as she 
frankly admits, money to buy food and shelter. But even 
thus the woman journalist, though she came from America, 
made but twenty pounds out of a week or two of 
domestic service, some days in bed as a consequence, 
and the toil of setting her experiences on paper. Going 
back to America with something of a name and a reputation 
Miss Banks, again in need of money, engaged herself to a 
New York ‘ Yellow Journal.” ‘‘ We took you on this 
paper to help us make things hum,”’ said the editor. The 
remark was prompted by the refusal of Miss Banks to 
carry out one particular scheme for making things hun. 
She was ated to walk along Broadway at midnight and 
“allow” herself to be arrested and sent to the lock-up as 
a disreputable character, in order to prove that a respect- 
able woman walking quietly to her home late at night was 
liable to be pounced upon and arrested. At this point 
Miss Banks touched another of the limits of women in 
journalism. It was a thing that no decent woman could 
do. Everybody will agree with her. But imagine the 
case inverted, if you can. And the commission becomes 
one that a man could carry out with amusement and 
without discredit. 

Miss Banks, however, stands apart from the rest of 
women journalists in England, for not until we find her at 
the end of the autobiography writing a “ pot-boiler’’ to 
pay the gas collector has she been able to jump off the 
shadow of her reputation as the detective journalist. But 
for the average woman journalist who writes of what she 
may see and can understand, the outlook in England is 
less hopeful than in tie wider land of America. Years 
before that anomaly the lady journalist was admitted to 
the London newspaper office, she was a commonplace in 
every American city. For every American daily had just 
the work that a woman was especially fitted to perform, 
and instantly engaged the right kind of woman—strenuous, 
healthy, well-dressed, and thick-skinned—to perform it. 
American papers are very local. To take the extremest 
instance of New York. There is no daily paper published 
in New York which has the authority in the United States 
that the Times has in England; indeed there are six 
London morning papers whose views are watched through- 
out the United Kingdom, and can influence when they 
choose to do so the smallest local question that is of 
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import to the community. New York produces no daily 
paper which gets beyond a certain fixed radius, none 
that has much effect on Boston, none which has 
any effect whatever on Chicago or is glanced at 
or heard of in San Francisco. Every town of any 
importance has its own paper, its own proper excitement. 
That is where the woman journalist comes in. Every 
American newspaper is practically a local news-sheet, 
splendidly done after its kind, but local, provincial to the 
core. It is a glorified Matanswill Gazette, with the 
traditional rancours, personalities, and trivialities of social 
life which are so old in England and seem so new in their 
new abode. And here it is that the woman — 
scores. For it is just in these details of social life, these 
transient futilities, that woman is most observant and 
most rancourous. And here, perhaps, we find the explana- 
tion of the low salary and the housing difficulties of the 
woman journalist in England. She remains at the out- 
skirts of journalism, talking of things which claim but 
occasional and contemptuous interest. Possibly, too, one 
might sum up American and English journalism, the one 
as feminine and the other as masculine. 





Tennyson and the Pyrenees. 


Visrrors to the late Lord Tennyson, admitted to his study, 
used to be struck by a kind of easel supporting a sheet of 
white cardboard, on which had been pencilled a verse or 
two, or a few lines, the work of that day. The use of 
a painter’s implements was characteristic of a poet who, 
though he piped ‘‘ but as the linnets sing,” was always 
an artist in words. We first hear of this artistry of his in 
the Pyrenees. In 1830 he and Arthur Hallam went into 
Spain to join Torrijos in his insurrectionary movement, 
and going and coming the friends explored the Pyrenees 
from Perpignan to Pau. Tennyson was not contented 
with merely a general expression of their beauty. He 
worked by selection and in detail. For example, we have 
it on the authority of the Biography that “lying down 
before the waterfall in the Cirque de Gavarnie he sketched 
it as— 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.” 

So the English-reading wanderer in the Pyrenees, besides 
observing for himself, can have the additional pleasure of 
taking the laureate’s sketches with him. This thumbnail 
one of the waterfall was made on the spot. Others were, 
perhaps, done later from memory, and in consequence are 
not so easy to “ place.” But anyhow there are enough to 
fill a portfolio. In other words we have a volume at hand 
which we can put in our pockets with Baedeker, sure that 
it contains the poetical interpretation of the scenery, which 
its companion book describes in prose. 

This volume is The Lady of Shalott, and other Poems, 
which was published in 1832, immediately after the 
Pyrenaean visit. Its contents occupy pp. 27-66 in 
Maemillan’s Collected Fdition, and include ‘“‘ Mariana in 
the South,” ‘“‘(none,” “The Palace of Art,’ ‘ The 
Dream of Fair Women,’’ ‘“‘ The Two Voices,”’ ‘‘ The Lotos- 
Eaters,”’ &c., &e. How far the Pyrenaean echo can be 
heard in his later works must with one or two excep- 
tions remain a matter of speculation. It is a fact that it 
reverberates in this (his second) volume. ‘Though indeed 
t is more than an echo. Our first metaphor is preferable. 
He painted some of the most famous pictures that illus- 
trate this volume in view of the Pyrenees: in some cases 
literally in view, in others by the process described by 
Wordsworth as ‘‘ recollecting in tranquillity the emotion ”’ 
to which the scenes had given rise, “till by a species of 
reaction the tranquillity gradually” gave way to an 
emotion kindred to that originally experienced. 
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In these poems, then, particularly the extent of Tenny- 
son’s indebtedness to the Pyrenees will appear. 

Gavarnie, as we have seen, is in “The Lotos-Eaters.” 
And this is a lotus-eating land. The _ seems set by 
the oxen slowly drawing their wagon along every road in 
Béarn and Bigorre. By their side walks the native, with 
handsome yet heavy eyes, quite reconciled to this and to 
all other deliberate proceedings. ‘‘ One does not want to 
do much here,” observes the visitor listlessly, thankful 
that he is not called upon to make much effort. The 
climate would indeed persuade one, like the Choric Song, 
that there is more merit in repose than in work, that— 


There is no joy but calm. 


As a whole, and in many details, ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters ”’ is 
Pyrenaean. The scenery, the climate, the atmosphere of 
the Hautes and Basses Pyrénées live in its descriptions :— 


A land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 


This is the Vent d’Espagne bringing a blast from the 
Sahara that the mountains, over which it is borne, have in 
summer no power to cool :— 
A land of streams! Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go. 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 


Here are the waterfalls of a region which, like that of 
Ida, may be called ‘‘ many-fountained”’ :— 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset flush’d ; and dew’d with showery drops 
Up clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


Here is the view from Pau, its richness, and variety, its 
wealth of green in contrast with barren rock, its gleaming 
river in the foreground, its eternal snow beyond, and, to 
particularise, the twin peaks of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau 
and the Pic de Gers, red-litten when the rest of the 
landscape is in shade. 

‘“* The last part of the ‘Two Voices’ was probably made 
in the fields about Dulwich,” says the Biography. That 
fact, however, does not exclude the Pyrenaean influence, 
which may be inferred from the first part at all events. 
The riddle of life is discussed with little need of, or pause 
for, descriptions of natural beauty, but one little sketch 
will recur to the traveller from Eaux Chaudes to Gabas on 
a day when, the clouds hanging low, the wonders of that 
road are seen only through rare breaks in the drift :— 

The summits slope, 
Wrapped in dense cloud from base to cope. 
Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belt of pines. 


To those who know both road and poem “ Painted on 
the way to Gabas ” is the almost inevitable verdict. 
“Mariana in the South” is admittedly Pyrenaean. 
‘*The idea came to my father,” writes his son, ‘“‘as he 
and Arthur Hallam were travelling between Narbonne 
and Perpignan.”” This is Pyrenaean scenery “ with a 
difference.’”” Mont Canigou rears its giant shoulder to the 
south, the eastern outpost of the great range. The poet 
describes the country that lies at its base, the plains of 
Rousillon, with their salt marshes, and sea-water lakes 
and empty river beds all ina “ furnace of light,” with the 
blue Mediterranean beyond. Every line in the wonderful 
description of the torrid day tells—from hour to hour, till 
at last the welcome sunset :— 
At eve. a dry cicala- sung, 
There came a sound as of the sea ; 
Backward the lattice blind she flung, 
And lean’d upon the balcony. 
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**(Enone,”’ as we know from the Biography, was written 
in part at Cauterets in 1830. Tennyson once applied the 
epithet of Homeric to the Pyrenees. ‘‘ More Homeric,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘than the Alps: for many of the 
mountains are wooded to the summit.” It is a far cry 
from Cauterets to Troas, but it is evident that he drew 
from the landscape immediately before him for his descrip- 
tion of inone’s surroundings. The ‘‘ swimming vapour” 
creeping ‘‘from pine to pine,” the “‘lawns and meadow 
ledges ’’ hanging ‘‘ midway down ”’ “‘ rich in flowers,”’ are 
features no doubt common to the scenery of both countries. 
At any rate Tennyson found in the Pyrenees what he 
wanted for his classic idyll, and their lover can please 
himself in turn by finding round the head waters of the 
— de Pau, or of the Adour, by Argelés or by Campan 
that 

vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 


Thirty-one years afterwards [he revisited those scenes, 
and in “‘ The Valley of Canteretz” gave exquisite expres- 
sion to his sense of the abiding presence in his life of that 
companionship which he had enjoyed there in the days of 
his youth, and to his affection for the spot which was 
hallowed to him because of it :— 


All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk’d with one [ loved two-and-thirty years ago. 

All along the valley while I walk’d to-day, 

The two-and-thirty-years were a mist that rolled away. 
& % % oo 

And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 

The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 


It was on 6th August, 1861 (his birthday), one and thirty, 
not two-and-thirty years after the first visit, that Tennyson 
reached Cauterets, an inaccuracy in the lyric which the 
poet ‘‘as late as 1892 wished to alter,” and Clough was of 
the party. The two poets, with Mr. Dakyns, climbed to 
the Lac de Gaube, and here Tennyson quoted a simile 
from the ‘‘ Princess,’ pointing to the little island in 
mid-stream between two cataracts, which had suggested 
it. 

And standing like a stately pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag. 


This is an instance of the far-reaching influence of his 
first visit, for the ‘‘ Princess ’’ was not published till 1847. 
« The next visits were in 1874 and 1875. It was at Eaux 
Chaudes in 1874 that he made the remark to Lady 
Tennyson quoted above. His companion in 1875 was his 
son Hallam. The mere statement of these repeated visits 
goes far to show how large a place this region, its beauties 
and associations, held in his mind. The associations, it 
must be noted, were those personal to himself. He seems 
to have been untouched, so far as we may judge from his 
poetry, by its legendary and historical memories. Neither 
figure of Charlemagne, nor of Wellington, neither blast 
of Roland’s horn, nor rattle of British musketry came 
between him and the sometimes awful, sometimes tender 
beauty of the mountains, which he loved simply for them- 
selves and for their connection with his own life and 
mind. 

It was after a second period of thirty-one years that the 
emotions of other days were “‘ recollected in tranquillity ”’ 
for their final expression. ‘‘ Once more uprose the mystic 
mountain range’ before him, and he sang the ‘‘ Death of 
(Enone’”’ in “‘strains even more classical than its pre- 
decessor.’’ But the colouring of the picture is the same :— 

The white fog vanish’d like a ghost 
Before the day, and every topmost pine 
Spired into bluest heaven. 
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The New Bayreuth. 


In order to hear and see Wagner as Wagner wished to 
be heard and seen it is no longer necessary to make the 

ilgrimage to Bayreuth. There is now a new Bayreuth at 

unich, and at Munich one is not thrown so entirely on 
one’s own resources as at Bayreuth itself. One can spend 
the morning at the Old Pinakothek with either Rubens or 
Botticelli; or at the Glyptothek among the marbles of 
Aegina, as if among young children of the gods; or even 
at that ‘‘Secession”’’ exhibition, which can hardly be 
neglected by an observer of the modern German as he is 
and as he would be. Then, at half-past three, one drives 
up the winding hill of the Gasteig to the square, plain, 
grey and green Prinz- Regenten- Theater, which is an 
improved copy of the theatre at Bayreuth, with exactly 
the same amphitheatrical arrangement of seats, the same 
invisible orchestra, the same vast stage, set far back, the 
same entrances, the same system of numbering the seats 
and the cloak-room seats on a single ticket. Inside, the 
house is built of grey stone, with, in the main, simple 
decorations in gold and green, but with a hideous 
pictorial roof, like the roof of a hotel dining-room. There 
is a restaurant, opening out of the circular corridor which 
runs round the building, and, opening out of the 
restaurant, a square pom green and white, which, 
under either sunlight or electric light, is like a garden 
in a picture. 

Everything is done as at Bayreuth: there are even the 
three ‘‘ fanfaren”’ at the doors; there is the same punctual 
and irrevocable closing of the doors at the beginning of 
each act. There are about 300 fewer seats in the theatre, 
and the seats are a little more’ comfortable, though one 
realises, after a few hours, that wood was not meant for 
sitting on, in its natural state. The solemnity of the 
whole thing makes one almost nervous, for the first few 
minutes of each act; but, after that, how near one is, in 
this perfectly darkened, perfectly quiet theatre, in which 
the music surges up out of the “ mystic gulf,” and the 
picture exists in all the ecstacy of a picture on the other 
side of it, beyond reality, how near one is to being alone, 
in the passive state in which the flesh is able to endure 
the great burdening and uplifting of vision! There are 
now two theatres in the world in which music and drama 
can be absorbed, and not merely guessed at. That this 
second one exists is due largely to the persistent energy 
of Herr von Possart, Intendant of the Royal Bavarian 
Theatres, and to the liberality of the Prince-Regent, who 
is continuing the great tradition of the mad king of 
genius, Ludwig II., to whom Wagner owed so much in 
his lifetime. 1 think we should forgive Herr von Possart 
for his rendering of ‘‘ Enoch Arden”’ in German, to the 
grovelling music of Richard Strauss, on that recent, 
unsuccessful visit to London. He has done a great work 
ag in Munich, and all Europe should be grateful to 

im. 

I reached Munich in time to hear the two last per- 
formances of the series: “‘'Tristan”’ and “‘ Die Meistersinger”’; 
the former under Herr Franz Fischer, the latter under Herr 
Herman Zumpe. The orchestra, perhaps especially in 
‘*Tristan,’? and the voices and chorus, in ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’’ were equal to anything | have ever heard in a 
theatre ; and Herr Lautenschliiger’s staging was quite the 
best of its kind I have ever seen. ‘‘ Tristan’’ was 
glorified by Ternina, who is both a great singer and a 
fine actress, profoundly passionate as both; but the other 
singers, though good, were not so good as others I 
have heard. But in “Die Meistersinger’’ every singer 
seemed to be exactly suited to the part, and every 
singer was excellent. Herr Kuote, with his great, vivid 
voice, seemed Walther himself, and Herr Feinhals the 
actual Hans Sachs. Herr Geis was an admirable Beckmesser ; 
Frl. Kloboth did charmingly all that was to be done with 
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‘va. And the music, as it rose out of the depths, came, in 
“Tristan” wave after wave, breaking and rebounding, 
in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ’’ like the weaving of a great loom, 
in patterns of delicate sound ; music in which one heard 
the great sweep and’snap of the strings, and the voice of 
every wind, each distinct, if one listened for it, and all 
swept together into a single army, marching victoriously. 
Beyond this insurgent host, with its cries and cannons, 
its armour and waving flags, moves the picture, which 
at times reminded me of a Diirer, as in the group of 
sailors on Tristan’s ship, when Branjiine draws aside the 
curtain ; it was always a German picture, with brilliant 
colours, vivid effects, and an amazing reality in its 
buildings, rippling seas, costumes, moonlight and sunlight. 
If we are to ee realism on the stage, let it be done as it 
is done here, so completely, so unobtrusively, with such 
excellent taste and knowledge. I did not like the rippling 
sea in the third act of ‘ Tristan,’’ but it was at least 
better done than I have ever seen it done. In “ Die 
Meistersinger ”’ the crowd at the end, and the apprentices’ 
fight in the second act, made all the attempts of Mr. Tree 
seem puny and ineffectual. Here, better than at Bayreuth, 
was the typical modern staging done perfectly; it gave 
one a certain kind of picture, with all the difference that 
exists, in painting itself, between good and bad art, if one 
compares it with the best English and Frenclr staging. 
And, above all, it was significant, it all meant something, 
it all helped to bring out Wagner’s meaning. 

It is only when Wagner is done in his own way that 
we can realise exactly what it is that he has achieved in 
art. Here, undoubtedly, was a unity of effect, and, here, 
it could not be said that any one art interfered with any 
other art. The music, as in Nietzsche’s interpretation, 
was the ‘‘ Dionysiac’’ element, the vital principle; the 
rest was the picture, the human illusion, which the music 
held back into its place, on the other side of the gulf. 
As I sat in this grave and discreet theatre, I thought with 
horror of the whole aspect of things at Covent Garden: 
the house, constructed for fashionable display, with its 
light, noise, and disturbance; the emphatic orchestra, 
incapable of either delicacy or precision, playing the 
music all in italics and capitals; the sinched and gaudy 
staging, the ludicrous costumes, the scarecrow and crow- 
voiced chorus, the one or two star singers; the mangled 
scores, which must be got through between dinner and 
midnight. When shall we have a theatre in London, 
which one can mention on the same page with the 
Prinz-Regenten-Theater in Munich ? 

Arrnur Sywoys. 


Drama. 


Phoebe of the Ringlets. 


Mr. Barnit, whether as novelist or dramatist, is a most 
tantalising figure in modern literature. He ought to write 
a great book, or less probably a great drama, some day ; but 
one becomes more and more doubtful whether heever will. 
Yet he has all the raw material, both in pathos and humour, 
for what should move and delight, and, fitfully at least, 
he has the ambitious intention. -What he seems to lack is 
that austerity of literary conscience which forces a writer 
to keep his eye wholly upon himself and the idea which 
he is struggling to express, and rigidly to exclude the too 
obvious and inexpensive appeals to a sympathetic and 
uncritical public. Mr. Barrie’s humour and pathos are 
his snares as well as his strength: he springs them too 
readily ; and can never resist an irrelevance which, however 
hurtful to his main purpose, will bear fruit in immediate 
laughter or tears. He is of the type of artist who, as 
Stevenson once felt in a bitter mood of himself and of all 
artists, ‘‘is of the Sons of Joy, chose his trade to please 
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himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, and has 
parted with something of the sterner dignity of man.” 
‘Quality Street”’ is a pretty and a light-hearted play 
its defects are glaring; it is difficult to. believe that Mr. 
Barrie is not fully conscious of them; and it is improbable 


that they will detract from its popular success. Its basis 
of emotion is in the permanence of the joie de vivre, the 
desire to love and be loved, in the heart of a woman no 
longer in her first youth.. Mr. Barrie treats the theme 
with ingenuity, and the device by which Phoebe Throssell 
is brought into a situation of rivalry with her other self, 
the reckless girl which potentially she might have been, but 
actually, by training and character, was not, is undeniably 
interesting, and is worked out with some genuine psycho- 
logical subtlety. That the issue is sentimental rather than 
tragical may perhaps be held to imply a_ perversion of the 
normal facts of human nature; but Mr. Barrie being 
what he is, and his public being what they are, it is 
hopeless to grumble at sentimentality. Let us accept the 
fact, then, that Valentine Brown, who failed to fall in love 
with Phoebe Throssell when she was twenty and fresh 
and girlish, succeeded in doing so when she was thirty 
and jaded and worn. It may have been so; at any rate 
Mr. Barrie tells us that it was so. The emotional effect of 
the play is, of course, heightened by putting the embodiment 
of the joie de vivre—a very innocent and sweet-natured 
embodiment, after all—against a rather ars old-maidish 
ag gy background, suggested not, I think, so much 
vy Miss Austen, whose temper is alien to sentimentality, 
as by those little studies of New England life by Miss 
Wilkins, in which sentimentality may be said to run riot. 
But now comes in the besetting weakness of Mr. Barrie’s 
method. Having determined his atmosphere, which is 
wholly the right atmosphere, artistically, for his story, 
he was bound to use every art in maintaining it. It 
should have been accepted quite seriously, with only just ~ 
that delicate touch of humour in the handling which is 
itself a form of sympathy. Mr. Barrie knows that well 
enough. But he also knows that there is a whole live 
human audience before him only waiting to guffaw if they 
get the chance ; and, art or no art, he cannot hold himself 
hack from giving them that chance. Therefore his treat- 
ment of the ladies of Quality Street and their ideals of life 
is constantly varying between the humourously sympathetic 
and the wildly burlesque; and the progress of the story 
is interrupted while we giggle at the entry of a comic 
recruiting sergeant upon five young women kneeling to 
listen to kitchen noises through the floor, or at the pranks 
of an entertaining but entirely farcical school-boy. The 
whole of the last act, it may be observed, adds nothing 
whatever in a dramatic sense, for the complication is 
completely resolved by the end of that which precedes. 

I wonder how many of the audience realised that the 
personages and the setting of the play were already 
familiar to them. Miss Susan Throssell’s favourite ‘* blue- 
and-white room” originally belonged to Miss Ailie Cray 
of the Dovecot, Thrums, and Miss Phoebe Throssell, “ of 
the ringlets’? was Miss Kitty Cray ‘‘ with the roguish 
curls.”” It was Miss Ailie and Miss Kitty who formed 
the desperate resolve to keep school when their income 
failed them, and learnt to stamp with the foot by way of 
awing the older boys, and in critical moments of arith- 
metic hurriedly left the room to work out the answer to a 
sum in the passage. The boy who showed his mistress 
how to cane a cane, so as to double its nip, was our old 
friend Tommy Sandys, ‘‘ the celebrated Tommy ”’ himself. 
The ‘‘ dashing” Mr. Valentine Brown is an avatar of the 
*dashing”’ Mr. Ivie McLean, although the love-story, as 
it was worked out in Thrums, had a somewhat different 
ending. Even when he is digging us in the ribs, one sees, ° 
Mr. Barrie retains that frugal mind which tradition indicates 
as characteristic of his nationality. One recalls the girl’s 


hat which is mistaken for a flower-basket alike in ‘‘ The 
Little Minister ’’ and in ‘‘ Walker, London.”’ 
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As to the acting—the whole burden of the play fell upon 
Miss Ellaline Terriss. Miss Terriss is very charming, but 
1 doubt if she has quite the experience or the means for so 
exacting and continuous a part. At moments she is very 
good indeed, notably so when at the end of the first act 
she realizes that Mr. Brown is not going to propose and 
that she has got to ‘“‘ keep her flag tlying.’’ But in the 
long tirade against her fate in the second act, and in the 
explanation between her assumed self and her lover in the 
third, she seemed more than once to come to the end of 
her resources, and consequently failed to hold one. I 
should myself describe Mr. Seymour Hicks as ‘* boisterous ”’ 
rather than ‘‘dashing.’”’ Miss Marion Terry is always 
pleasing, even when, as here, she is only looking on. And 
she has a capacity for repose which some of those who 
play minor parts in the play might well emulate. One 
hears a good deal of the necessary limitations of scenic 
representation, and some of them are perhaps not quite so 
necessary as people think. But there is one which 
is very real, and generally neglected. I am sure that 
if actors would give more study to the psychology of 
attention there would be less bustle upon the stage. Prac- 
tically speaking, whatever tle theoretic capacities of human 
attention according to the text-books, an audience can only 
effectively watch one person moving and listen to one 
person speaking at a time. Therefore only one person 
ought to move and one to speak. Of course this implies 
a departure from realism, but it is precisely one of those 
departures which the scenic limitation does, or should, 
render inevitable. Every art has to translate facts into 
particular conventions determined by the nature of its own 
medium and the laws according to which that is capable 
of conveying impressions to the perceptive mind. ‘Thus 
painting must express facts which actually exist in three 
dimensions in terms of two only. Quite sumilarly, acting 
must translate the synchronisms of speech and action 
which constantly occur in actual life into the successive 
form in which alone the attention of the audience can 
properly apprehend them. ‘The claims of realism need not 
suffer, for the realism that is wanted upon the stage is 
not a visual realism, any more than it is a realism of 
dialogue, but merely a fidelity to the observed workings 
of human character and human emotion. 

E. K. Cuamners. 





Art. 


Street, Cathedral, Church, and Hill. 


A statvk should not startle. Its attack on the sympathies 
of the beholder should not be frontal. Rather should it 
ingratiate itself gradually, ever hiding beauties, allowing 
them to be won only by the patient and receptive. 

These remarks are suggested by Mr. Thornycroft’s 
statue of King Alfred at Winchester, which I saw for 
the first time last week. No doubt the inhabitants of 
Winchester are by this time accustomed to its presence 
and pass it by without a glance; but its effect on the 
newcomer is as startling as a near rifle shot. You are 
walking idly down the High Street, pleasantly sub-con- 
scious that the shops are ending, when suddenly above 
the trees, above the houses, dominating even the distant 
hill, this gigantic effigy starts into being. On the first 
glance your congratulations go out to the sculptor for his 
avoidance of that characteristic of most British sculpture— 
insignificance. The pedestals of rough-hewn stone are 
taller than many monuments ; but they are quite properly 
proportioned to the noble, if arrogant figure of Alfred. 
Drawn to his full height, his right hand grasping his 
sword, the point resting on his bosom, the hilt stretching 
half a body’s length above his head, the monument is the 
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most conspicuous object in Winchester. 
size, and suggests that this Maker of England gain 
ends by the sword, about which there are divergences of 


opinion. It is a plain, dogged frontal attack on the 
beholders’ sympathies, without subtlety, without beauty, a 
frank appeal to a conquering nation’s Imperialistic mood. 
It is Alfred alive and sounding the tocsin, not Alfred in 
the peace of Death, a mute guardian spirit of the country 
he loved, but Alfred clothed in kingly robes, one hand on 
his shield, the other brandishing his sword above a 
respectable Cathedral city. 

1 walked away across the hills, and as I walked recalled 
another high monument, higher, I think, than Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s Alfred, but not dominating the building where it 
rests, as that menacing figure dominates Winchester. 
The man who designed this monument has a lowly place 
in it. He stoops beneath, helping to support the 
weight of his work which clings to one of the sets of 
clustered pillars in the church of St. Lawrence at Nurem- 
burg. It is a miracle of filigree stonework; it caresses 
the clustered pillars, growing slighter and slighter as it 
creeps upwards, not ending suddenly when, sixty-five feet 
from the ground, it reaches the bend of the vault'ng, but 
curling over like the apex of a bishop’s crozier, ov a bud 
too slight to bear the weight of its efflorescence. It is 
Adam Krafft’s Ciborium or receptacle for the host, but it 
is not alone for its rare beauty that I mention his 
Ciborium here. If you will look beneath, you will see 
that this gossamer tower of stonework is supported on the 
shoulders of three kneeling figures in cap and apron, with 
mallet, chisel, and measure in their hands—Adam Krafft 
and his two assistants. 

Those kneeling figures are not easily forgotten. That 
the idea should have entered Krafft’s mind, that it should 
have fructified there — remains. But, those weary, 
straining figures, compelled to bear their burden un- 
ceasingly through the ages, is 4 diminishing joy to sensitive 
souls. They do not like to think of the effort of life 
continuing after Death even in marble. Joy may continue, 
as in Keats’s ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn” :— 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu. . . 


but effort, no! Better the august quietness of the nine 
recumbent figures on the floor of the Temple Church. 
There, indeed, is rest after labour, and whatever may be 
the signification of the crossed or uncrossed legs of these 
fully armed Associate Knights, they certainly have the 
power to touch the imagination. It is only by the 
recumbent figure, severely natural, that sculpture can 
suggest the perfect simplicity of Death. Add the slightest 
vagary of imagination, and it is no longer Death, but 
merely a lifeless body. Mr. Onslow Ford’s beautiful 
monument to Shelley at Oxford fails to suggest the perfect 
simplicity of Death, because his imagination played about 
the pose of the nude figure. And nobody can assert that 
the ‘‘comely”’ recumbent efligy of William of Wykeham 
in Winchester Cathedral represents the perfect simplicity 
of Death. He lies in a Tonal tabernacle -— that early 
Perpendicular chantry that one could almost believe was 
some fairy thistledown bower blown one day into the 
cathedral, and caught and held between the piers of the 
nave. In such a chantry the recumbent figure of the 
Bishop whom it honours might well have been unadorned 
and unattended. But apart from the distasteful comeliness 
of the figure the eye is distracted, and the mood that 
Death, even in marble, should occasion, is disturbed by 
two little figures of angels supporting the pillow at his 
head, and three little figures of monks at his feet offering 
prayers for the repose of the Bishop’s soul. Itis said that 
these three monks were William of Wykeham’s assistants 
in the cathedral works. Adam Krafft chose a different 
position for himself and his assistants in the Nuremburg 
Ciborium. ; 
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Seldom does one feel that a statue or a monument is 
in its rightful place, that nothing should be changed, 
added, or taken away from it. Of this rarity are the nine 
recumbent figures lying with the recurring emblems of 
the lamb and the cross on the floor of the Temple Church. 
They are where they should be: they are as they should 
be. Another monument right in design, and in its rightful 
ag occurs to me, It isin the open air on a keather-clad 
ill, toned by time toa grey that harmonises with sky and 
all weathers. This granite cross marks the place of the 
gibbet that once stood on the highest point of Hindhead. 
It is never obtrusive ; indeed, often the eye must seek it. 
And the curious who care to decipher the inscriptions, 
half a century old, three words on each side, will read :-— 


In Oprru Pax. 
Post Osttum Saws. 
Post Tenesras Lux. 
In Luce Spres. 


Strange inscriptions for a cross commemorating a gibbet, 
but, perhaps, not unfit. 
C. L. H. 


Science. 


Science and Mysticism. 


From the Sixties to the Eighties we used to hear a good 
deal more than we do now about the conflict between 
science and religion which were somewhat hastily assumed 
by a world still struggling with the theory of evolution to 
be irreconcileable enemies. The phrase was certainly 
unlucky, because science, by declaring the finite character 
of man’s knowledge of the universe, has rather helped 
than hindered the reception of the fundamental idea upon 
which religion rests, and a conflict between them is about 
as possible as a duel between two men locked into separate 
rooms. If, however, for religion we write mysticism, we 
do indeed find a pretty sharp antagonism, not -only of 
principle, but also of method. For the methods of 
mysticism, as will presently be seen, are the very opposite 
of those pursued by science, and if, per impossibile, they 
ever came to be the methods of mankind in general, all 
progress in science would at once stop. Yet mysticism 
has no more escaped the scalpel of science than have other 
phenomena connected with human life, and science has 
plenty to tell us about the manifestation and also the 
probable origin of her great enemy. 

First, however, let us agree as to what we mean by 
mysticism. According to Dr. Max Nordau, the word 
denotes a state of mind in which ‘the subject imagines 
that he perceives or divines unknown and inexplicable 
relations amongst phenomena, discerns in things hints at 
mysteries, and regards them as symbols by which a dark 
power seeks to unveil or at least to indicate all sorts of 
marvels which he endeavours to guess, though generally 
in vain’’; and he goes on to say that “this condition of 
mind is always connected with strong, emotional excite- 
ment which is pre-existent.”” The English of 
the learned author of Entartung is not very good, but I 
willingly accept the essential part of his definition, which 
is that mysticism is a state of the mind following upon 
emotional excitement in which the subject imagines that 
he can detect by intuition relations between phenomena 
not perceptible by the world in general, and not otherwise 
demonstrable. I have seldom seen the position of the 


mystic more bluntly or plainly put than ina book recently 
reviewed in the Acapemy, in which the author, after asking 
the rhetorical question, ‘‘ Why do I believe in a creation 
beyond that perceived by the acticn and reaction of the 
material substance of which my form is built, and beyond 
the rest of the universe perceptible by it ?”’ answers it in 
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the phrase, ‘‘ Because I simply do feel in contact with a 
world beyond the material world ; because I know that 
there are influences or correspondences affecting me that 
brute life is indifferent to and not affected by; .. . . 
because feeling this, I recognise that the real, the royal 
ego, transcends the laws of the material world, that it is 
in reality a part of an unseen universe, being limited and 
chained by my tenement’s imperfections.” Into the truth 
or otherwise of the gentleman’s conclusions I have no 
wish to enter, but the process by which he arrives at them 
is one that no one but a mystic could have trod. He 
knows because he feels, he deduces from his sentiment a 
supposed fact of which it offers no proof; and because of 
this emotion, he thinks himself in relation with a universe 
outside human ken. 

Contrast, now, with this the slower and more laborious 
methods of science. Prof. Karl. Pearson in his admirable 
little ‘Grammar of Science ’’ tells us that the distinctive 
features of the scientific method are : — 


(1) The careful and accurate classification of facts and 
observation of their correlation and sequence ; 

(2) The discovery of scientific laws—a scientific law 
being, as he defines elsewhere, ‘‘ the brief formula, 
the words of which replace in our minds a wide 
range of relationships between isolated phenomena’’; 

(3) Self-criticism and the final touchstone of equal 
validity for all normally-constituted minds. 


As an instance, he gives us the discovery of the Law of 
Descent by Darwin, who began, as he himself tells us, in 
1837 to collect all facts bearing upon the variation of 
animals and plants without any ready-made theory on the 
subject, and discarded ‘“‘law”’ after law which suggested 
itself to him before he finally hit upon the one which is 
now generally accepted. By these three steps of un- 
prejudiced collection of facts, the tentative deduction of” 
the link connecting them, and the rigid examination and 
testing of every theory propounded, science, in the sense 
of exact knowledge ened upon ascertained fact, can alone 
roceed. 

What now is the impulse or determining cause which 
compels the mystic to endeavour to attain to truth, a3 
he thinks it, by the opposite method? I think it will be 
seen that it is in nearly every case the impatience of 
continuous mental exertion which is always to be noticed 
among emotional persons. The mystic wishes, indeed, to 
attain the truth, but he wants to do so by a short cut 
and one if possible untrodden by the rest of the world. 
For this there is probably a physical reason; for the 
supply of blood to the best equipped brain is not un- 
limited, and physiology teaches us that when one set of 
neurones or brain-cells is stimulated by an extra rush 
of blood, another part of the brain is thereby depleted. 
But all the emotions—anger, grief, joy, and the like— 
have a tendency to transmute themselves quickly into 
action, or in other words the impulse passes quickly from 
the brain-cells to the motor nerve-centres, and it is pre- 
cisely the neurones of association or reflection which are 
depleted by it. The energy which would otherwise be 
employed in reasoning is thereby lost, and unless the 
action to which it leads happens by luck to make for the 
ultimate good of the organism, is wasted. ‘‘ Look before 
you leap”’ is but one of the proverbs by which resipiscent 
man has in all ages assured his fellows of the folly of 
unconsidered physical action. Are the hastiiy formed 
mental conclusions of the mystic likely to be any more 
beneficial ? 

To writers like Dr. Max Nordau and his master Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso, this tendency to mysticism is in itself a 
morbid condition, and a symptom of that degeneration 
which, according to them, attacks the modern dweller in 
cities. But this seems to most of us to go a great deal too 
far. Although the impatience of mental exertion which 
lies, as we have seen, at the rcot of all mysticism may be 
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pushed to a morbid extent, it is in the majority of cases 
much less a symptom of disease than of arrested develop- 
ment. Children, as has often been noted, are all mystics 
who, while they speculate upon cosmic problems with a 
boldness unknown to their elders, yet cannot endure more 
than a few intervals of reasoned thought without positive 
discomfort. The same phenomenon has been observed among 
savages in whom any attempt to follow a continuous train 
of thought produces. intense weariness, but who are yet 
emotional and hysterical to a degree unknown to civilised 
man. That “‘ the appetite comes in eating”’ is as true of 
mental as of physical processes, and it is only by the 
steady and patient exercise of his reason that his brain 
becomes the servant and not the master of man. The 
plea lately advanced at the British Association for 
increased facility of scientific education thereby acquires 
additional validity. For the development of the reasoning 
powers of the mind caused by the mental gymnastics 
which the study of physical science involves is a most 
desirable end in itself and without reference to the 
efficiency of the student in the particular branch of science 
studied. ‘‘ Exact science,’ as Renan said in a, for him, 
rather brutal moment, ‘‘is the only thing that can prevent 
man from talking nonsense,”’ and it is not the least of its 
recommendations that the increase of its study would 
reduce within bounds the part that mysticism now plays 
in the literature of the wank. 
F. Lecce. 


Correspondence. 


Huysman and Curiosity. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Huysman’s De Tout discusses 
the question of the author’s relation to religion generally, 
and the Roman Catholic Church in particular. I think it 
would be worth his while to look up a signed interview in 
the Matin of a date about the end of September in last 
year. It will rather more than confirm his doubts. 
M. Huysman is therein described as coming back into 
his old world, bringing with him sheaves of documents 
dealing with the morbid and horrible sides of religion, 
specimens of which he showed to his interviewer. From 
which it would seem plain (if the Matin is to be trusted) 
that M. Huysman’s chief note is curiosity, as your 
reviewer opines, and his next book is likely to be placed 
on the Index.—Yours, &c., 

Pau. C. H. M. 





“A Quiet Hour with Durer.” 


Sir,--Your ‘ Art ’’ column last week will indeed be useful 
if it awakens curiosity about the great German artist. 
In itself, Diirer’s work always repays intimate study, and 
its strong literary interest should not lessen its attraction 
for your readers. 

It might not be amiss then, for the guidance of any 
who may desire an intelligent acquaintance with his life 
and art, to state that in the two Portfolio-Monographs 
(Seeley) by Lionel Cust—The Engravings of Albert Diirer 
(1894), and The Paintings and Drawings of Albert Diirer 
(1897), in Prof. Knackfuss’s Diirer, translated by Campbell 
Dodgson (Grevel, 1900), and in the little book iy Lies 
Kckenstein just issued by Messrs. Duckworth in their 
‘Popular Library of Art,”’ there are fully and well 
illustrated books, so cheap as to be within the reach of 
all, which together from an admirable introduction to the 
subject. It is easy then to advance farther; and the 


Diirer Society’s publications and the portfolios (especially 
the earlier ones) of Handzeichnungen Alter Meister aus 
der Albertina,. published at a wonderfully moderate price 
by Messrs. Gerlach and Schenk of Vienna, will furnish 
the means of spending many a profitable “quiet hour 
with Diirer.”’ Th j 
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contains a very fine series of Diirer’s drawings as well 
as a large collection of his engravings—Yours, «c., 
Dundee. A Memper or tae Direr Sociery. 


The Trial of Joan of Arc. 


Sir,—I do not quite understand Mr. Heinemann’s state- 
ment, as given in your columns, to the effect that the 
minutes of the Trial and Rehabilitation of Joan of Are, 
collected and published in Latin and old French by 
Quicherat, about 1846, have never been translated into 
modern French. Has he overlooked the book by Joseph 
Fabre, which purports at any rate to be a translation of 
the 7'rial? The title is as follows : Proces de condemnation 
de Jeanne d’Are. Traduction Avec éclaircissements. 
1884. Some years later a similar volume appeared dealing 
with the ‘‘ Procés de Rehabilitation.”” As I have not the 
books at hand I cannot give the publisher, but they are 
in the British Museum Library.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. J. 


A Maxim. 


Sir,—With reference to the results of Competition No. 
155 (New Series), the following may interest your readers, 
being a more complete rendering (from another source) 
of the prize-winner’s first maxim :— 

Sow a thought, reap an action ; 
Sow an action, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny. 


—Old Spanish Proverb. 
K. L. 8. 


—Yours, Xc., 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 157 (New Series). 


Last week we set the following :— 

We invite each competit« r to send us what he considers the most 
remarkable passage of delicate satire in English prose literature, 
such passage not to exceed 200 words. To this should be added the 
competitor’s reason for his choice, not exceeding 100 words, To the 
sender of the best passage and comment we shall award a prize of 
One Guinea. We award the prize to the Rev. R. F. McCausland, 
Whitby, for the following :— 

SWIFT ON THE ABOLISHING OF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND, 

“If Christianity were once abolished how could the free-thinkers 
the strong reasoners and the men of profound learning be able to 
find another subject so calculated in all points whereon to display 
their abilities’? What wonderful productions of wit should we be 
deprived of from those whose genius, by continual practice, has been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against religion, and who 
therefore would never be able to shine or distinguish themselves upon 
any other subject?) Weare daily complaining of the great decline 
of wit among us, and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the 
only topic we have left? Who would ever have suspected Asgil fur 
a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity had not been at hand to provide them with material. ?! 
What othec subject through all art or nature, could have produce«l 
Tindal for a profound aathor, or furnished him with readers: It is 
the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and distinguistes the 
writer. For had a hundred such pens as those been employed on tre 
side of religion, they would have immediately sunk into silence and 
oblivion.” 

(Dean Swift stands high among English-speaking satirists. His 
satires may be roughly divided into the delicate and the indelicate. 
Of the former his tract, ‘‘ The Abolishing of Christianity in England ” 
(1765), is the most remarkable. Among the several reasons he gives for 
its abolition the foregoing seems the most delicately pungent. Alter 
the names cited in it, and the satire is applicable to to-day, Readers 
of The New Republic will,remember the sceptic who on his death-bed 
humorously regretted that he had been too hard on Caristianity, The 
1eason he gave was probably suggested to Mr. Mallock by the above.) 

Other passages and comments follow : 

THOREAU ON DYING. 

* This event [John Brown’s escapa‘le at Harper’s Ferry | advertises 
me that there is such a fact as death —the possibility of n.en’s dying. 
It seems as if no man had ever died in America before; for in order 
to die you must first have lived. I don’t believe in the hearses, and 
palls, and funerals that they have had. The:e was no death in the 
case, because there had been no life; they merely rotted or sloughed 
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off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed along. No temple’s 
veil was rent, only a hole dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their 
dead. The best of them fairly ran down like a clock. Franklin, 
Washington—they were merely missing one day. I hear a good 
many pretend that they are going to die; or that they have died for 
aught | know. Nonsense ! Til defy them to do it. They haven't 
got life enough in them. They'll deliquesse like fungi, and keep a 
hundred eulogists mopping the spot where they left off. Only half- 
a-clozen or so have died since the world began.” 

(1 have chosen this passage (1) Because it is of immense applica- 
tion. (2) Because of its fearlessness—fancy a New Englander so 
belittling Franklin and Washington by comparison with a relatively 
obscure adventurer Jike John Brown whose work was done in a 
moment. (3) Because the satire is continued full and living to the 
end by the accumulation at successive pvints of all the preceding 
weight of satire—‘ In order to die you must first have lived. . . . 
Let the dead bury their dead. I'l) defy them to do it. 

Only half a dozen or so have died since the world began.” 
(4) Because its delicacy is level with its keenness.) 
[H, V.8., Isle of Wight. | 
THE EGoist. 

“A gentleman of our time and country, of wealth and station; a 
not flexile figure, do what we may with him ; the humour of whom 
scarcely dimples the surface and is distinguishable but by very pene- 
trative, and wicked imps, whose fits of roaring below at some 
generally imperceptible stroke of his quality, have first made the mild 
literary angels aware of something comic in him, when they were 
one and all about to de-cribe the gentleman on the records 
badly asa gentleman of family and property, an idol of a 
decorous island that admires the concrete. 

“Imps have their freakish wickedness in them to kindle detective 
vision: malignly do they love to uncover ridiculousness in imposing 
figures. Wherever they catch sight of egoism they pitch their 
camps, they circle and squat, and forthwith they trim their lanterns, 
confident of the ludicrous to come. So confident that their grip 
of an English gentleman, in whom they have spied their game, never 
relaxes until he begins insensibly to frolic and antic, unknown to 
himself, and comes out in the native steam which is their scent of 
the chase. Instantly off they scour, egoist and imps.”—Taken from 
the Prelude to The Eygoist, by George Meredith. 

(It is needless to comment at length on this vivid word-picture. 
Could anything bring more clearly before us the pitable egoist, so 
complacent, and unconscious of his folly? This passage, from a 
book which is unrivalled in its style, seems to me one of the most 
remarkable in its keen and delicate satire.) 

[H. L. G,, Edinburgh. } 


THE MILL ON THE FLoss. Cu. III. (GEo. ELIorT). 


“Mr. Riley was a man of business, and not cold towards his own 
interest, yet even he was more under the influence of small prompt- 
ings than of far-sighted designs. He had no private understanding 
with the Rev. Walter Stetting ; on the contrary, he knew very little 
of that M.A. and his attainments—not quite enough perhaps to 
warrant so strong a recommendation of him as he had given to his 
friend Tulliver. But he believed Mr, Stetling to be an excellent 
classic, for Gadsby had said so, and Gadsby’s first cousin was an 
Oxford tutor; which was better ground for the belief even than his 
own immediate observation would have been, for though Mr. Riley 
had received a tincture of the classics at the great Mudport Free 
School, and had a sense of understanding Latin generally, his com- 
prehension of any particular Latin was not ready. Doubtless, there 
remained a subtle aroma from his juvenile contact with the De 
Neneclute and the fourth book of the .Hxeid, but it had ceased to be 
distinctly recognisable as classical, and was only perceived in the 
greatcr finish and force of bis auctioneering style.” 

(The innocent air of matter-of-fact at the beginning of the passage 
(** Mr. Riley designs’) invites merely interested attention 
which is stirred into watchfulness in the succeeding comment cn 
“that M.A. and his attainments.’ With demure gravity the justifi- 
cation of Mr, Riley’s venture in recommendation proceeds, gaining a 
little suspicious warmth as the unerring point is made. Then the 
tone becomes mildly even and cool, a fit setting for the suave 
negation.) 

[S. C., Brighton, ] 


Competition No. 158 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best character 
sketch of a living boy, whose Christian name should be given. Limit 
200 words. 

RULES, 

addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first 
post of W ednesday, 1 October, 1902. Each answer must be.accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wr oper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be consi.ered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


Answers, 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Radan (Dr. Hugo), The Creation—Story of Genesis I (Kegan Paul) net 
Delitzsch (Dr. Friedrich), Babel and Bible ...... cesecves evoek ” ) net 
Ee Gi. Me es EE UE oo cocccnscacteescensencecqne ....( Melrose) 
Wright (J. C.), Selected and arranged by, Walking in the Light (Neilson) 
Welldon (J. E. C.), The Revelation of the Holy Spirit (Macmillan) 
Cooper (James), and Maclean (Arthur John), trenslated from the Syriac by. 

Sed DUD A BODE, och ociccveccsiveseseceuqdses< Seoccaseoe .(Olark) 
The Author of “ Clear Round,” The Temples of the Orient (Kegan Paul) 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Crawfurd (Oswald), Two Masques ............++ + +++e(Chbapman and Tall) net 
** Coldstreamer,” Ballads of the Boer War .............0+06: ...(Richards) net 
Brooke (Stopford A.), The Poetry of Robert Browning (Isbister) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Budge (E. A. Wallis), History of Egypt. 8 Vols........(Kegan Paul) each net 3/6 
Kobertson (John G.), A History of German Literature (Blackwood) net 10/6 
Gillow Joesph), Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, Mey— 
Zoo. Vol. (Burus and Oates) 15/0 
Adamson (Willines ), The Life of the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D..(Inglis Ker) net 6/0 
Creighton (Mandell). Historical Essays and Reviews ..(Longmans) net 5/0 
Cuyler (Theodore Ledyard), Recollections of a Long Life (Hodder and 
Stoughton) net 5/0 
Carlyle (A. J. and R. M.), and Marvin (F. S.), Heroes of the West ....(Murray) 2/0 
Sims (George R.), edited by, Living London. Vol. II 12/0 
Kennedy (Edward B.), The Black Police of Queensland (Murray) net 10/6 
Robertson (H. A.), Erromanga, The Martyr Isle: (Hodder and Stoughton) 6/0 
Benham (W. Gurney), The Red Paper Book of Colchester (** Essex County 
Standard.”) 
Jacks (William), Singles from Life’s Gathering......... ......+ (Maclehose ) 
See GO, Bcc cccscdcccscsceccccccsccccoceececceseses (Macqueen) 
Alderson ( Bernard) Andrew Carnegie (Pearson) 2/6 
Wartenburg (Count Yercek von), Napoleon as a t#eneral. 2 Vols. (Kegan Paul) 30/0 
Rodgers (E.), and Moyle (E. J.), Men of the Moment : The Right Hon. A. J. 
PEE ceccccncectnsncevectvesscosndesse eo eseceees oe (Treherne) 0/1 


ART. 


Berenson (Bernhard), The Study and Criticism of Italian Art.. 
The Nation's Pictures. Part 25...... Soeccccees ecccccce ° 


coees (Bell) net 10/6 
(Cassell) net 0/7 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Holbrook (Richard Thayer), Dante and the Animal Kingdom (Macmillan) net $2°00 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Mellone (Sydney Herbert), An Introductory Text-book of Logic. .( Blackwood) 
Hewett (W. T. 5.), Explanations of Terms and Phrases in English History 
(Stock) net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Carus (Paul), Nirvana . . (Kegan Paul) net 
Rogers (W.S8.), Villa Gardens (Richards) 
Y oung (T. M.), The American Cotton Industry eeccccoces poececcecs (Methuen) 

{ B—-—, Letters from Ireland see Ireland Review) 
Tetley (William C.), Christmas in Seven ( limes possces ..(Griffith Farran) net 


JUVENILE. 


Crosland (T. W. H.), edited by, Grant Richards's Chrildren’s Annual for 1903 
(Richards) 

Hope (Ascott R.), All AStray ......0...cceeceeeees Cocesesevcocecessss (Black) 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Rose and the Ring eevessoe eecedsneeeveees (Richards) 

Cobb (Ruth), and Hunter (Richard), Dollies......... Sevececccccece ( 

Hayens (Herbert), At the Point of the Sword ..............ceeeeeees (Nelson) 

Haverfield (E. L.) Stanhope ....... $Cosebscocecescoecess ) 

Avery (Harold), Sale’s Sharpshooters................eeeeee8 ecnces ook 

( ‘unningham, (Ray), Two Little Travellers.. ° covecees ( 

Jackson (Thomas), The Lost Squire of Inglewood . Sdeesececeesocesoce ( 

Fyfe (Ellen A.), Our Little Patients................ occese eeecscoepe -( 

Hoyer (M. A.), The Friend of Little _— 

Red Riding Hood's Picture Book . 

The House that Jack Built... ° ) 

Stoney, (T. Butler), The oO Man who Lived ina Wood essecee dcvcse o of Allen) 

Canton (William) A Child’s Book of Sairts (Dent) net 

Ames (Mrs. Ernest), Wonderful England ..(Richards) 

Stawell (Mand). About Fairies and Other Facts 

Peter + 's Practical Principles 

Peppin (T. S.). The Story of the Sword..............e00 oeebeee :. (Dent) net 

Parley (Peter), Tales about the Sea ..,........+5+ $000000+0 vhbees~s (Richards) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Lawless (Emily), With Essex in Lreland (Methuen) 
Guest (Lady Charlotte), translated by, The Mabinogion. (Unwin) 
Steele (L. E.), selected and edited by, Essays of Richard Steele (Macmillan) net 
Traill (H. D.), and Mann (J. 8.), edited by, Social England. Part I. (Cassell) net 
Hill (Headen), Caged (Ward, Lock) 
Hood (Thomas), The Dream of Eugene Aram (Dent) net 
Payne (John), Poetical Works. 2 Vols............eeeeeeeeees (Villon Society) 
Carlyle (Thomas). The World's Classics : Sartor Resartus ...... (Richards) net 
Westcott (Edward Noyes), David Harum........... Cd0ceseceeee -.+-(Pearson) 


PERIODICALS. 


Revue de Paris, Treasury, Pall Mall. 
Pictorial Comedy, 


Royal, 
Boy’s Own, Girl's Own, Cassell’s, 
Review. Chamber's, 


Woman at Home Sunday at Home, 
Photo-Miniature, Critical 








